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Where will you be 
when summer comes? 


~ There’s a well-worn path to the Coliseum, 
waiting to lead you back through time. 

There’s a round little gargon with a table for two, 
waiting to serve you in St. Germain. 

There’s a wise old driver and a bright new cab in 
Piccadilly, waiting to take you to Buckingham Palace. 

Promise you’ll be there. And come along with us. 

We fly to Europe from 17 cities ’round the U.S.A. We 
have the most flights to Europe by far. And we go 
straight through to 26 cities — twice as many as anybody. 

For a real bargain, try one of our 14-21 day Jet 
economy tickets. They’re as much as SI 84 less than 


regular Jet economy tickets. And we can give you all 
kinds of easy ways to pay the fare. 

Charge it, for instance, on your Air Travel Card. Or 
pay in monthly installments with your 
American Express Credit Card or one 
of our pay-later plans. 

Wherever you go, you’ll have the 
good feeling that comes from flying 
the best there is. 

That’s a promise. 

Worlds most experienced airline 




the eitat fiber 


Trim-Natural-Taper slacks... salt-air fresh and see-worthy on Capt. Mike Burke’s trim “Windjammer.” 

And the fabric stays crisp, neat, in shape... high-seas voyage after voyage. Thank Kodel. Slacks in a Rutger 
poplin of Kodel pol yester and combed cotton. Tan. olive, denim blue, navy, blue /olive* covert, charcoal and 
black. Sizes 26 to 36. Made to sell for about $7. At fine stores everywhere. By SUNSTATE SPORTSWEAR. 

COUNT ON KODEL... MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC. ,260 MADISON AVE..N.Y..N.Y. Koilrl it the liftdemsik lor EaMmanpolyrttw Mitt. Eatiman m»k«* only the fiber, nov labtict oi (iimcmt. 


WHY IS THE WORLD'S PUREST NICKEL AT THE BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN ? 


The ocean depths are forbidding and inacces- 
sible. That's why the communications equipment 
Western Electric makes for the Bell System's 
underseas voiceways has to be able to work a 
minimum of 20 years without maintenance. Every 
inch must be as nearly perfect as it is humanly 
possible to make it. As an example, look at the 
electron tubes in the highly complex amplifiers 
that boost your voice signal every 20 miles along 
the way. All electron tubes, even of the highest 
quality, are subject to burn-out because of impuri- 
ties in the nickel used to make cathodes. So how 
do you make a tube that you are reasonably sure 


will work for 20 years? Keep the impurities down 
below 50 parts in a million — about equal to a 
teaspoon of pepper in a barrel of salt. That's a 
challenge even in the laboratory. And Western 
Electric was called on to do it on a production 
basis. Solving difficult manufacturing problems, 
however, is one of the important skills Western 
Electric people have developed over the 83 years 
we have been part of the Bell System. It is a skill 
that helps turn the communications developments 
of Bell Laboratories into the reliable products 
that bring you the best, most convenient commun- 
ications service in the world at reasonable cost. 
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Next week 

THE 1965 MASTERS is the 
scene or a classic confrontation 
between an established ruler, 
Arnold Palmer, and the strong 
young man who would unseat 
him. Jack Nicklaus. Gwil 
Brow n writes of their plans and 
hopes, and assesses the chances 
of others. A gallery of color 
pictures shows some of the old 
masters, and Alfred Wright 
pros ides an up-to-date report 
on the most famous and dan- 
gerous of them, Ben Hogan. 
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KING OF THE BOOS is Red 
Auerbach, coach of the Celtics. 
Basketball crowds murder him 
outside of Boston, but they 
can't stop him from winning. 
Gilbert Rogin tells you why. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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five leading 
golf balls 





only duo to oo-iljUatail 

Registered Royal ... the only ball 
that comes with this stamped-on 
proof that it will give you distance 
and accuracy unsurpassed by 
any other ball. 

No Royal® golf ball can be 
registered and sold until it has 
passed incredible quality-control 
standards, second to none. 
Standards that include 9 days of 
tests-52 separate trials— and a 
final, scrupulous individual 
inspection. 

That's why the registration 
number on every ball is your proof 
Registered Royal will give you 
distance and accuracy unsurpassed 
by any other ball. 

Been playing another leading 
ball just out of habit? Play a round 
with a Registered Royal . . . and 
watch a habit be broken. 

Sold only through 
golf professional shops. 

Royal Golf Equipment 




You’ll wear a happy face with this XL 175 Corsair. It's a very quick mover! As industry pace-setter in 
Transdrive* power, Corsair’s V8 output gives high-performance speeds with 140; 150 h.p. power team 
options. And its stern location really makes the cockpit party-size. 

Chris-Craft engineered super-safe foam flotation hull is deep, roomy and beamy (90”). Speed stabi- 
lizers combine for true agility, handling ease — whether towing a couple of skiers or heading home 
in a big sea. Clean-line styling with fresh, tasteful interiors. Leg-stretching comfort, deep-cushioned 
sunlounger seating. Loads of room for people and all the gear that goes along. 

Want the greatest sporting proposition in boating? See your Corsair dealer for his satisfying answers. 



Eager action 90/120 h.p. Transdrive power gets you there 
and back fast. Uncluttered cockpit. Neat continental 
stern design. Seating caters to companionship. 


Corsair's got your number! Choose from five Transdrives 16 
to 20 ft. New 20 ft. Inboard. Four Outboards 15 to 17te ft. 



For a colorful brochure write Dept. J • Industrial Park. Cortland, N. Y. 
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TRUST NORTHERN 

to take your company’s money problems as seriously as you do 


Despite all the popular com- 
ment, “bankers' hours" are 
often a lot longer than many 
people imagine. 

Take the Commercial Bank- 
ing Department atThe Northern 
Trust, for example. We believe 
that you can't find answers to 
important problems with your 
eyes on the clock. Not all busi- 
ness banking problems can be 
solved in a 9 to 5 day. Very often 
our bankers' hours run a lot 
longer. 

Still, we have no regrets. The 
time one adds on to his regular 
day always seems to be a little 
more productive. Quiet settles 
down around the office. The 


phone loses its voice. Frequent- 
ly, more solid thinking can be 
done at this time than at any 
other hour in the day. 

At The Northern Trust, we 
take all the time necessary to 
iron out operating problems for 
our business banking custom- 
ers. ..to think out programs 
that will improve cash flow... 
to develop account reconcile- 
ment plans that make better use 
of a customer's personnel, time 

NORTHERN 

TRUST 

COMPANY 

BANK 

LASALLE t MONROE 

Chicago 60690 - Financial 6- 5500 - Member F D 1C. 


and money. 

We take time, too, for long- 
range planning. Time to block 
out financial strategy that will 
make your funds do more... 
that will make more money 
available to your company when 
you need it. 

We would like to spend time 
with you discussing your bank- 
ing problems and what The 
Northern Trust can do to help 
solve them. Mr. James D. 
Hinchliff, Vice President, 
or one of his associates in the 
Commercial Banking Depart- 
ment will be happy to hear from 
you— and to arrange a meeting, 
before-or after hours. 
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“Give me the Simplicity Life” 


SIMPLICITY LANDLORD" 

Here's the one for larger places. 
The brawny versatility of this 9 hp 
tractor gives real meaning to "the 
life of Simplicity." Great mower — 
civilizes acres of lawn with ease. 
Great snow fighter — with fast 
rotary thrower. All-year worker — 
handles up to 20 outdoor chores 
while you sit down on the job. 


NEW SIMPLICITY SUPER 
WONDER-BOY® If mowing a half- 
acre or more of lawn is the principal 
mission, live it up with Simplicity’s new 
6 hp riding mower. This is a "going 
machine" with power and operating fea- 
tures that make other riders seem like 
toys by comparison. Floating Traction 
tires protect tender grass; patented 
mower mounting prevents scalping. 


SIMPLICITY BROADMOOR 3 

Ideal for medium-sized suburban 
places — this 6 hp tractor puts "the 
Simplicity life” on an all-year basis 
without turning you into a truck gar- 
dener. Lawn mowing, snow clearing, 
gravel grading, load hauling — these 
are jobs for Broadmoor, the nimble 
work-saver that rolls to work on ter- 
rain-pampering Floating Traction tires. 


These are just three of many great ways to enjoy "The Simplicity Life" 

For your good deal, see your good dealer . . . the Simplicity dealer nearest you. 


DO IT WITH 
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SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY • 6524 SPRING ST„ PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



The need to escape from highways lined 
with billboards and cities full of soot 
grows more imperative each year, and 
each year the American traveler’s search 
for untrampled beaches and forest 
groves becomes harder and longer. The 
beachcombers keep packing up and 
moving: away from the Florida coast 
to the smallest cays of the Bahamas; 
away from Honolulu to the Outer Is- 
lands of Hawaii; away from the French 
Riviera to the Creek islands. Travel 
Editor Fred Smith reports on the on- 
ward surge: "In the isles of Greece 
now the only sure island of quiet is 
the deck of a charter boat." One new 
beachhead for active beachcombers is 
Lebanon, and this week, in 12 pages 
of color photographs by Pete Turner 
and text by Senior Editor Smith start- 
ing on page 38, we describe the sporting 
activities they find there. 

This leisure-time quest causes Amer- 
icans traveling outside the U.S. to spend 
much more money than foreign visitors 
spend here and, as part of an attempt 
to cut the 53 billion gap, the Govern- 
ment has recently been making efforts 
to discourage foreign travel. It seems 
unlikely that such efforts will be en- 
tirely successful. The appeal of far- 
away places like Lebanon is in direct 
ratio to growing leisure time and faster 
jets. However, tourists probably will 
spend less in Beirut's free port than they 
might have before. The duty-free al- 
lowance is to be reduced once more, 
this time from 5100 (wholesale value) 
to S50 (retail), and by this means it is 
hoped that about S100 million will be 
trimmed from the nation's net tourist- 
dollar outflow of SI. 6 billion a year. 

At the same time President Johnson 
has asked the U.S. travel industry to 
strengthen and broaden the appeal of 
American vacations to foreign and do- 


mestic travelers, hoping to turn the ta- 
bles on spending by getting people ei- 
ther to stay here or come here. 

Our kind of travel reporting is di- 
rected toward the active traveler, both 
in the U.S. and abroad, the sportsman 
who is not primarily interested in the 
duty-free allowance. He doesn't ship 
back trunkfuls of souvenirs. But he is 
very much interested in finding the best 
sport, wherever it may be. and our busi- 
ness is to discover such places and re- 
port on them for the adventurous. There 
are game fishermen who have left be- 
hind them even the modest comforts of 
Yucatan to fish for tarpon in the jungly 
reaches of the San Juan River in Nica- 
ragua, a place in little danger of ever 
qualifying as a tourist trap. We know 
plenty of hunters who are prepared to 
face the discomforts and hazards of the 
South American rain forests in pursuit 
of their chosen quarry. These are the 
active travelers of the U.S., the sports- 
men and sportswomen who also skin- 
dive off the Florida Keys, fish the Madi- 
son River and stalk antelope in Mon- 
tana, and ride the Pacific Crest Trail 
down 2,156 miles of the West Coast. 

These Americans w ho travel for sport 
know what appeals to sportsmen, and 
they know that our great national parks 
and forests, the lakes and streams 
full of fish, the beautiful golf courses, 
the well-equipped ski resorts can all be 
huge assets in making the U.S. a new 
factor in the world travel market. 

Just as Europeans and Asians and 
South Americans are anxious to tell us 
about — and attract us to — their won- 
ders, we know that Americans travel- 
ing abroad, particularly sports-mind- 
ed Americans, are passing along the 
story of the magical country back home. 
Travel, particularly sporting travel, is a 
two-way street. May it ever grow w ider. 
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What you need to 
know before you 
finance your new home 


copy send the coupon or ask your New York 
Life Agent. 

The New York Lite Agent in Your Com- 
munity is a Good Man to Know 


New free booklet tells do's 
and don'ts of home financing 

Buying a house may well be the big- 
gest purchase you ever make so natu- 
rally you want all the advice you can 
get to guide you in the steps to take. 

Now New York Life is offering a new 
booklet specially prepared to help you 
a digest of essential information for 
anyone about to become a home 
owner. It s called How To Finance 
Your Home,'' and it's yours for the 
asking! 

Gives answers, facts and figures. For 
example, what sort of mortgage should 
you get? Can you get assistance from 
the V.A. or F.H.A.? What about mort- 
gage insurance? This valuable book- 
let gives detailed explanations for 


these and other basic questions. 

This booklet also includes monthly 
payment and interest rate tables, and 
definitions of words like escrow, ease- 
ment, deed, amortization and other 
special terms. 

How to get your free copy! "How To 
Finance Your Home is the latest in 
New York Life's Family Financial 
Planning series— booklets designed to 
guide families like yours in all kinds 
of money matters. To receive a free 



THIS COUPON MAY 81 PASTED ON A POSTCARD 

New York Lite Insurance Company 
Box 90. Madison Square Station 
New York New York 10010 
lln Canada 443 University Ave . Toronto 2. Ont ) 
Please send me a tree copy ot 
How To Finance Your Home." 

I am ‘ ] am not 1" a New York tile policy owner 
K-?J 

Name Age 

Address - ___ 

City County 

State Zip Code 

Lile Insurance • Group Insurance • Annuities 
Health insurance • Pension Plans 




“You don’t have to be a millionaire to play like one.” 



Stride down the fairway with pride when you carry a 
new Haig Ultra® wood or iron. With a Haig in your hand 
you can feel the sensitive balance, delicate touch and 
powerful response that never vary within the set. Each club 
is perfectly balanced because the flex of its shaft is individ- 
ually matched to the weight of its club head. Each wood is 
hand-finished in bold Presidential Black. Each iron is pol- 
ished to a gleaming, jewel-like finish. Swing a set of Haigs 
today. They cost no more than the next best clubs. And 
they’re a great way to lord it over the fairways. 

Haig ^ Ultra 


Walter Hagen Golf, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Available only through golf professional shops 





as quick 

as it looks? Ask Carroll Shelby who builds the Cobra sports car. 

He says Fairlane’s 289 cu. in.V-8 option is the “best V-8 ever to come out 
of Detroit!’ Or ask any Fairlane owner . . .about Fairlane’s sporty 
optional features. 4-speed stick. Overdrive. Tachometer. 

You name it. I low much? Never before lias ... . FORD 

so little money bought so much car. Ask any Ford Dealer. 


Best year yet to yo Font! 
Test Driie Total /prfortnauee fif 





“Dacron”... 
a man’s 
way to 
look great, 
stay neat 


•Du Pbnt'i niinnid T.M 
Du Pom make 
fiber*. not fabric* ot clothci. 
Better Thing* for Berirr Living 
. . through Chemistry 


SCORECARD 


THE FLAW IN BASKETBALL 

In ihc first half of their NCAA semifinal 
in Portland, Ore. last weekend, rough, 
eminently tough Michigan was awarded 
17 foul shots to only four for Princeton, 
a team of vegetarians by comparison. 
Michigan had not enjoyed such a huge 
advantage from the foul line in 26 games 
this season. But in bringing this up we 
want to make it very clear that officiating 
is not our target. The point to be made 
is more basic: a flaw exists in basketball 
that changes the game, inhibits a team 
and cheats the fan who pays to sec the 
best in both teams. 

When Princeton's Bill Bradley ac- 
quired his third foul in the first half of 
that taut semifinal, Michigan's victory 
was practically assured. When he got 
his fourth, eaiVy in \he second haif. 
Michigan's victory was assured. Be- 
cause no matter how great a player is, 
the specter of being whistled out of play 
for a fifth personal foul restricts his tal- 
ents, makes him cautious, sometimes 
so cautious that he commits foolishly 
the very foul he is trying to avoid. 

We have made the point before (SI. 
Feb. 15). Basketball becomes a non- 
game when a star player, or any player, 
can be banished for his errors, especially 
when the error is snap-judged by an 
official in the heat of action. In both 
games that Princeton played with Mich- 
igan this year Bradley fouled out with 
about five minutes remaining. The ex- 
amples stand out, because without Brad- 
ley the Princeton Tiger is a lamb, and 
even with him Princeton seldom could 
beat so powerful a team as Michigan. 
But the point remains that winning a 
game should never depend on the re- 
moval of the opponent's star player for 
reasons other than unsportsmanlike 
conduct. 

College coaches meeting in Portland 
last week had a chance to discard the 
foul-out rule in favor of something more 
sensible — such as giving the offended 
team possession of the ball as well as 
a penalty shot (or shots) when an op- 
posing player draws more than five fouls. 
They did not act. When they have the 


chance to reconsider next year, they 
might look at it this way: the strongest 
penalty that exists in any othersport is 
the hockey penalty box, and even that 
docs not eliminate a player permanently 
or spoil the game. 

DOWN WITH PUSH-UPS 

The thing to do is to run four miles a 
day. Push-ups? An exercise in futility. 
Sit-ups? Chin-ups? Calisthenics? Mun- 
dane punishment, at best affording local- 
i/ed results. Run four miles a day, and 
you can eat anything you want without 
getting fat. 

"When you run, you sec, you exercise 
all over," says Dr. Bruno Balke, prescrib- 
er of and subscriber to the four-miles- 
a-day regimen. Dr. Balke is 58 years old, 
a pTofessor of physiology and physical 
education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, president of the American College 
of Sports Medicine and currently study- 
ing the environmental conditions of Mex- 
ico City for United States participants in 
the 1968 Olympics. Dr. Balke eats all he 
wants, and drinks and smokes some- 
times, but contends it is infinitely more 
difficult to drink martinis or cat french 
fried potatoes while running. He says 
drinking martinis can be especially hard 
on the sedentary man because it leads to 
other excesses, such as eating peanuts. 
"The peanuts can be worse than the al- 
cohol." he says. And what about golf? 
“I may be ready for golf when I’m 70 
years old." 

STAGG OF YALE 

He was so honest he twice was asked to 
referee games his own teams played in. 
He considered money an abomination 
and never had much; once he refused a 
contract to play baseball for the New 
York Giants because there were saloons 
in the parks. At the University of Chica- 
go he pioneered every aspect of modern 
football from the huddle to the T forma- 
tion, and when he was 81 and coaching 
at College of the Pacific he was named 
Coach of the Year over Notre Dame's 
Frank Leahy. Words to describe him 
were teacher, patriarch, humanitarian. 


beloved citizen, inspiring disciplinarian, 
Christian and Yale man. Long after he 
had ceased to be Stagg's assistant, Fritz 
Crisler snuffed out a cigarette in the 
palm of his hand when he saw the old 
man coming. 

Two years ago, before his 100th birth- 
day. Amos Alonzo Stagg said he would 
like to be remembered only "as an hon- 
est man." Well, the honest man died the 
other day, and by a curious coincidence 
the account of his death knocked head- 
lines on the front page of The New York 
Times with that of ex-King Farouk of 
Egypt. Words describing Farouk in the 
adjacent column were “profligate,” "av- 
aricious." “obese" and "glutton.” Fa- 
rouk was dead at 45. When Lon Stagg 
was twice that he was still mowing his 
lawn and running laps around the fig 
trees out back. 

THE HEALING WATERS 

As the Rio Grande flows south through 
New Mexico, its water is overused to the 
point where it becomes too thick to 
drink and too thin to plow and ofttimes 
just disappears underground, dead tired. 
When it gets opposite S mlund Park near 



F.l Paso, however, the water is pumped 
up into a 30-acrc infield lake and is 
worked over again: it serves ornamental 
and emergency fire-fighting purposes, is 
used for daily water-skiing shows, and 
occasional religious groups wade in for 
mass baptismal rites. Now they are train- 
ing horses in it. 

George Rancich. president of Sunland 
and a Thoroughbred breeder, saw that 
horses were being taken for ocean dips 
at Del Mar, Calif., so he urged trainers 
to try his lake. In swimming, he rea- 
soned, a hortc develops tremendous lung 

continued 
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Lawn tamer 


For complete lawn and garden care, nothing's as 
great as a Gravely. The Gravely T ractor (with a wide 
choice of rotaries and reels) wends its way across 
any lawn to make a jewel out of a jungle. Although 
mowing will probably be the lion's share of the 
Gravely’s contributions to your well-being, it works 
with a total of 31 attachments to make your life eas- 
ier. It will dig those crazy seed beds, plow like a 
demon, haul a highboy or a load of kids, and even 
scoop or blow snow from in-the-way to out-of-the- 
way. It eats up work . . . out front, for safety’s sake. 
It's a long-time friend, lasts for years. Give the 
Gravely a go at your local dealer now. If you want 
to dream, write for our 1965 catalog. It tells all. 
It's colorful. So is the 
Gravely. Our budget 
plan makes a Lawn 
tamer easy to own. 


GRAVELY 


power and uses all the muscles required 
in a race without pounding delicate 
hoofs, ankles and tendons. “Further- 
more, the high salt content soothes tired 
legs. The animals will love it.” 

One of the first to try was Trainer 
Clayton Tolliver, who had his sprinter 
Carbolic taken to the water's edge. Car- 
bolic sniffed at it a few times, said Tol- 
liver. then went right in up to his neck. 
“He loved it." (See? Just like Rancich 
said.) Tolliver added a conclusion or two 
of his own: two minutes in the water is 
worth a two-mile gallop, and swimming 
provides a “refreshing mental change for 
the horse.” As for practical pari-mutuel 
application, proof is still wanting. The 
salt water of the Pacific did not help Silky 
Sullivan one drop when he stepped onto 
the track against Calumet's Tifn Tam. 
The Scoundrel, owned by Kjell Qvale. 
splashed around all last year in a private 
pool in an effort to strengthen himself 
for a comeback. Having failed that. The 
Scoundrel is now at stud in Kentucky, 
high and dry. 

FORTISSIMO! 

A survey was made here last week on 
Europe's new breed of super police cars 
— Porsches, Alfa Romeos. Ferraris — 
which are supposed to make the high- 
ways unsafe for fleeing criminals. We 
now have the first return on the new 
breed's capabilities. A few days ago 
Rome's police Ferrari 3000 gave an Eng- 
lish Jaguar a head start out of the city 
onto the Autostrada del Sole, where 
they both opened up. At the first toll sta- 
tion the Ferrari got the Jaguar cold. 
There were extenuating circumstances, 
however. The Jag was burdened with 
SI 60.000 in stolen paintings, and its 
driver did not have the exact change. 

OUT AT HOME 

It was on the last day of the moose- 
hunting season that a middle-aged man 
from Minnesota, call him Smith, wound- 
ed a moose and followed it a mile and a 
half into the Ontario bush to complete 
the kill. By then it was too late in the 
day to haul it back, and when a storm 
blew in the hunter asked the Department 
of Lands and Forests for more time to 
bring the moose out. A week later. Smith 
rounded up help and with four sleds 
started for the moose. They spent that 
night stuck in the snow in weather 54 c 
below zero, but eventually they were 
able tojnovc the animal out of the bush 
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to the shores of a small lake seven miles 
from Smith's station wagon. 

Bad weather struck again, and for a 
week bush travel was impossible. When 
the weather finally cleared. Smith hired 
a helicopter to lift the moose to the 
nearest road. Ropes holding it under 
the copter broke, and the moose fell 
150 feet, crashing through the ice of 
a lake. Smith and his helpers somehow 
fished the moose out. cut it in two and 
tied it on top of the car. A butcher 
cut and wrapped the meat and stacked it 
in the station wagon. Smith headed 
home. There at last, he went to unload 
the meat. It was gone. Stolen. 

BRRREAKTHROUGH 

Japan has only one racing circuit but is 
the world's leading producer of motor- 
cycles (1.8 million in 1964). Its Hondas, 
Su/ukis and Yamahas have held four 
out of the six class titles in Grand Prix 
racing for the past three years, and all 
together last year they accounted for 
S95 million worth of motorbikes sold 
in the U.S., where “you meet the nicest 
people on a Honda.” Nice people back 
in Japan are completely oriented to mo- 
torcycle transport — they got that way 
scrambling out of the path of careening 
Hondas in Tokyo— and now Emperor 
Hirohito has purchased an entire fleet 
for the use of his Imperial Household 
Police and guests. A fleet of Hondas? 
No. papa-san. The new machines arc 
three times the size of the largest Japa- 
nese models. They were made in Mil- 
waukee. by Harley-Davidson. 

A MEASURE OF FRIENDSHIP 

Next to genuine elephant-hair bracelets 
from Africa (S2). the bargain of the 
month at Abercrombie & Hitch is Gun- 
maker Lawrence Salter, "the man from 
Purdey's.” In the best circles shotguns 
by James Purdey & Sons. Ltd.. London, 
arc revered. "It is generally known." 
Mr. Salter is not ashamed to say. “that 
we make guns for the royal family." 

Mr. Salter measures shooters for their 
custom Purdeys as expertly as a Savile 
Row tailor fits a blue-serge pinstripe. 
He uses a unique try gun w ith an adjust- 
able stock; when triggered a beam of 
light is cast on the wall, indicating where 
an individual is shooting. 

Last week Mr. Salter spent consider- 
able time replacing batteries and bulbs 
as "customers" flocked in to get meas- 
ured. Each was told to aim at the top of 
Mr. Salter's finger. “How much rib are 
you seeing?" he asked. "Well, we shall 
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Magnavox now costs so little, 
why settle for less? 


This beautiful compact TV costs only $99.90.. .an incredibly low 
price for Magnavox quality. You get sharp, stable pictures even 
from distant stations; famous Magnavox sound; the reliability of 
exclusive Magnavox Bonded Circuitry plus many other advanced 
features. See the wide variety of TV models. ..sold direct through 
Magnavox franchised dealers 

(listed in Yellow Pages), saving |\/| q g gv O X 
you middleman costs. 
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Two kinds of people fall in love 
with a Chevrolet Super Sport: 
emotional people 
and shrewd people 


Find out below if you’ll be one of them. 


Now the emotional types are often 
first attracted to a Super Sport’s 
rich all-vinyl interior (there’s over 
16 sq. yards of it). 

To its deep foam-cushioned bucket 
seats— 

And thick color-keyed carpeting 
that roams all over the floor, across 
the doors, up the cowl side panels 
and even into the floor console 
compartment. 

They’re impressed by the power 
they can have in a Super Sport — 
power that ranges from a responsive 
140-hp Six to a brand-new Turbo- 
Jet V8. 

By the wide variety of equipment 
offered — from a steering wheel that 
moves into seven different positions 
to a radio that plays in stereo. 

And of course, by the little touches 
that make emotional people emo- 


tional people — curved side windows, 
a built-in vacuum gauge, an electric 
clock, brushed chrome trim, a solid 
tempered safety plate glass convert- 
ible rear window and so on. 

As for the shrewd types, they of 
course know that a Super Sport is a 
full-size luxury car without a full- 
size luxury car price. 

That a Chevrolet traditionally 
has maintained a high resale at 
trade-in time. 

That it rides on a Jet -smooth easy 
street with its Full Coil suspension 
system. And keeps quiet about it all 
with 700 sound and shock deadeners. 

That it is built to last— with 
things like a hefty single unit Body 
by Fisher and a 9-step acrylic lac- 
quer exterior finish. 

And that behind its good looks, 
there are some pretty sensible 


money-saving features like self- 
adjusting brakes with bonded linings, 
a battery-saving Delcotron genera- 
tor and four inner steel fenders that 
protect the four outer steel fenders. 

This all brings us back to you — 
and your particular love affair. 

What will it be? Emotional? 
Shrewd? Or both? 

Makes no difference. 

As you’ll soon find out at your 
dealer’s — a Chevrolet-Super-Sport- 
kind-of-love is a many splendored 
thing. 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 



In the foreground, there sits an Impala Super Sport Convertible. 

In the background, an Impala Super Sport Coupe. 




The company it keeps, keeps coming back. 



For years, this smoothest of all Canadian whiskies 
has been “Known by the company it keeps!’ Speak to 
these people of good taste and they’ll tell you 
there is no other whisky like it.V.O. does what no 
other whisky can. It defines smooth once 
all. Light? Of course. 
Seagram’s \ / 

Canadian \ a \ 

Aj 




i » »*£/ 



CANADIAN WHISKY— A BlfNO OF SELECTED WHISKIES. 
SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N Y C. 
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continued 

have to drop it at the face and cast it off 
a bit. Now come up on that exit sign 
like you were taking a line on a rising 
grouse, and pull the triggers. Ah. Fine. 
See where the light is? You're right on 
the bird, sir. Now we can build you a 
Purdey that will fit like a glove." 

"Uh huh." the customer said. "Now 
the cheapest. 1 mean, the basic Purdey 
costs about S3.000. right?” 

"That's right, sir.” 

“Well. I’ll have to think about it. Say. 
would you mind letting me jot down my 
measurements in the meantime?" 

Mr. Salter declined to reveal how 
few guns he had sold. "A prospective 
customer is. after all. a friend." he said 
kindly, staring at the back of the last 
prospect heading for the door with the 
free measurements clutched in his hand. 

FAIR WARNING, MR. QUINN 

“They talk about the sophomore jinx.” 
said Richie Allen. "What they really 
mean is the general manager’s jinx. You 
can get worn down until you don’t feel 
like doing anything. Me. I’d just as soon 
stay home and ride my horse." The 
Philadelphia third baseman and Rookie 
of the Year had just lost a four-month 
salary dispute with Phillies General Man- 
ager John Quinn in which he “suc- 
cumbed" to Quinn's S20.000 offer, dou- 
ble his 1964 salary. "Quinn said 1 was 
getting bad advice." said Allen. "Listen, 
I haven't had bad advice in 23 years 
from my family. My mother agreed to 
terms, not me. If I have another good 
year I’m not going to take anybody’s 
advice. Rich Allen will make up his 
ow n mind and stick with it." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Sam Snead, on his perennial putting 
ills: "I shot a wild elephant in Africa 
30 yards from me, and it didn’t hit the 
ground until it was right at my feet. I 
wasn't a bit scared. But a four-foot 
putt scares me to death." 

• Dave Stallworth. Wichita Slate bas- 
ketball All-America: "I'll tell you one 
thing about girls' basketball. It’s a lot 
more fun to watch." 

• Rick Reichardt. Los Angeles Angels, 
S200.000 bonus baby: "I still can't get 
used to not writing home for money.” 

• Lamar Hunt, owner of the Kansas 

City Chiefs, w hen asked if he would sign 
his 8-ycar-old son Lamar Jr. to a Chief 
contract: "No. I'm hoping he’ll be draft- 
ed by the Jets.” end 
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QaIv^uma one ot uraij 

(and, casually speaking, you find them everywhere.) 

America's most wanted casual — Bass Weejuns! 

Wear them, and how else can you fee! but right. 

You've a choice this season too — Weejuns in 
classic smooth leathers or dashing Scotch Grains. 

And — for the ladies — a striking collection of 
wardrobe-sparking Spring colors. Only Bass Makes Weejuns* 

— G. H. BASS & CO., 31 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 



Ferrari 


Can this old Shell customer win an unprecedented 5th straight Sebring victory? 



This Saturday at Sebring— 


The Italian champion and the 
American challenger have 
both chosen Shell for their cars 
—above all other gasolines and 
motor oils. Some facts about 
the arduous Sebring race will 
help you understand why. 


S ebring is a car-killer. Over 1000 
miles of exasperating turns, back- 
racking acceleration and sharp brak- 
ing. 12 hours of constant gear-shifting. 

This year Ferrari and Ford will both 
try to accomplish a miracle. Ferrari cars 
will try to win for the fifth straight 
time. Ford, after less than one year of 
international racing, will try to win in 


their first appearance at Sebring. 

With a choice of gasoline and motor 
oil, both Ferrari and Ford have chosen 
to run on Super Shell Gasoline and 
Shell Motor Oil. Says Enzo Ferrari: 

“Aly loyalty to Shell springs from 
my experience first as a racing driver, 
then as director of the Ferrari racing 
team and finally as a car manufacturer. 


Showdown at Sebring: March 27 

Place: Sebring, Florida. 

lime: Starts 10 AM Saturday. March 27; ends 10 PM. 

" inner: Car that has covered greatest distance at end 
of 1 2 hours. 

l ength of Course: 5.2 miles (one lap " inning car 
usually travels over 200 laps and over 1000 miles 
during 12 hours of the race. 

Number of cars entered: 65. 

Brand of motor oil used: Choice of team. 

Brand of gasoline used: Choice of team. 

Favorite: Ferrari (will use Super Shell Gasoline and 
Shell Motor Oil). 

New American Challenger: Ford C'.T m ill use Su per 
Shell Gasoline and Shell Motor Oilj. 
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OF 

THE 

PRESS 


A weapon of immense potency in the proper hands, the 
UCLA zone press brought the Bruins victories over 
Wichita State and Michigan and another national title 

by FRANK DEFORD 


last Thursday afternoon at the Portland Memorial Coli- 
seum, Wichita State, the Midwest regional champion, 
was out on the court for its last practice session before the 
final rounds of the NCAA championship began. The 
Shockers were going at three-quarter speed, scrimmaging 
against their own full-court press. The next night Wichita 
was to play UCLA, the defending national champion and, 
by acclamation, the exemplar of the press. Edgar Lacey. 
UCLA's star sophomore forward, ambled by with the rest 
of his team, on the way to the locker room. Lacey paused 
for a moment. Then, neither to his teammates nor to the 
Wichita players in particular but loud enough for both, he 
said very affectionately, as if talking about a good friend. 
"Watch the press, baby. Watch the press." continued 


Over Bill Bun tin's frantic stretch UCLA's Freddie Goss 
flips a leaping left-hander, going as high as Buntin even 
though— at 6 feet 1 — he is half a foot shorter than his foe. 
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POWER OF THE PRESS <»i mined 

Lacey's regard for his team's fearsome 
weapon is well-founded. The press has 
made UCLA basketball famous and has 
brought Coach John Wooden inquiries 
from 700 other coaches, all of them anx- 
ious to learn how the Bruins do it. This 
year it has turned up in countless varia- 
tions around the country, but apparent- 
ly John Wooden does not answer his 
mail as well as he coaches. No one runs 
the press like UCLA. 

The press is really a fairly simple re- 
sponse to an urgent need, a tactic analo- 
gous to that of a boxer who finds him- 
self up against a slugger in a small ring. 
The more of the ring the boxer uses, the 
better chance he has to w in. So he keeps 
the action moving all around the ring, 
counting on his speed and quickness to 
overcome his bigger, more powerful op- 
ponent. That is what the press does in 
basketball. The smaller, quicker team 
forces the bigger, slower team to play 
from one end of the court to the other, 
to the latter’s disastrous disadvantage. 
That is what UCLA does, and that is 
the way it beat Wichita on Friday and 
Michigan on Saturday and won the 
NCAA championship for the second 
year in a row . 

Wichita was no match at all for 
UCLA, but powerful Michigan was. and 
in the first few minutes of the final game 
on Saturday night the Wolverines were 
in command. Their big men — Cazzie 
Russell. Bill Buntin, Oliver Darden — 
controlled the rebounds, and the whole 
team shot with remarkable accuracy 
from all over the court. With eight min- 
utes gone, they led 20-13. UCLA was 
tense, and its All-America guard and 
floor leader. Gail Goodrich, was miss- 
ing his shots. Co-captain Keith Erickson 
had to leave the game because of a leg in- 
jury, and Lacey was playing Erickson's 
safety man position on the press. 

Then came a typical UCLA explosion. 
Kenny Washington, Fred Goss and La- 
cey hit jump shots. Goodrich sank a free 
throw. The Bruins took charge on the 
boards. Russell managed one basket for 
Michigan in the midst of it all, but 
Washington and Doug McIntosh came 
flying out of nowhere to block other 
Michigan shots. And triggering it all. 
making this offensive display possible, 
was the press. Suddenly, twice within a 
minute, the Wolverines could not even 
get the ball upcourt. They struggled to 
break through, and the blocks and in- 

The pfess in action: to elude a pair of UCLA 
hands Russell starts a pass that may be cut off. 


terccptions followed. “The crew'd was 
yelling louder and louder each time we 
did something,” McIntosh said later. 
“But this one time 1 wasn't able to really 
put any pressure on Cazzie. Then I 
looked, and I saw the ball just dribble 
off his leg. I just watched that ball drib- 
ble off his leg, and all I could think was: 
‘Isn't this sweet? We're going to win.' ” 
UCLA was still behind at that 
moment, but McIntosh's hunch was 
correct. The tempo of the game had 
changed completely. In a three-minute 
period just before half time, UCLA 
scored 10 points and held Michigan to 
one.' At intermission the Bruins led 47- 
34. Against perhaps the best rebounding 
team in college basketball, they actually 
were ahead in rebounds 19-17 and con- 
tinued to control the playing style of the 
game throughout the second half, as 
Goodrich put on a superb display of 
ball handling. (“That little devil,” Mich- 
igan Coach Dave Strack called him, ad- 
miringly.) Time and again Goodrich 
slithered through a maze of tall Wol- 
verines to score with twisting hooks and 
layups. He hit long one-hand jumpers. 
He led the UCLA fast break. And with 


his teammates he hounded Michigan 
mercilessly on defense. But despite his 
individual brilliance, it was the UCLA 
defense, and especially the press, that 
won this game as it had won virtually 
every game for two successive cham- 
pionship teams. 

John Wooden first used his zone press 
when he was a high school coach years 
ago, but for a long time he felt that it 
could not succeed in college competi- 
tion. He decided to take a chance with it 
two years ago when he had what he 
thought was the right material. (“All I 
am asked about,” Dave Strack said last 
week, “is the UCLA press. But anybody 
can press. To make it work you need the 
personnel. The UCLA press is mostly 
the UCLA players.”) 

UCLA's win over Michigan was espe- 
cially impressive because Erickson's con- 
tribution was relatively minor. Erickson 
has often been described as the most 
valuable man in the press because of his 
size and mobility. Last Wednesday, how- 
ever, he apparently pulled a muscle in his 
left leg. and aggravated it on Thursday 
and in pregame drills Friday. He scored 
only two points in the Wichita game (as 


compared with 28 and 29 in the region- 
al the previous week), and he limped 
noticeably. On Saturday morning he 
had ultrasonic treatment and he was 
determined to play, but in the game he 
was bothered more by a tight bandage 
than by the injury itself. By the time he 
had loosened the bandage on the bench 
(after playing only the first five minutes), 
his substitute, Kenny Washington, had 
taken charge on the court. 

Washington (no kin to his great name- 
sake. a UCLA star of the '30s) is a pleas- 
ant young man who specializes in jump- 
ing higher than Valeri Brumel and in 
coming off the bench to star in NCAA 
championship games. Last year in the 
final against Duke, he left the bench to 
score 26 points. This year he scored only 
17 (seven for nine from the floor), but he 
grabbed five rebounds and did a good 
job of harassing Cazzie Russell. 

Russell made 28 points and played 
well as always, but the Wolverines had a 
hard time getting the ball to him in 
close. As in the previous night's semifinal 
game against Princeton, there seemed no 
pattern at all to the Michigan offense. 
Only once in each game did Michigan 

continued 


UCLA'S STIFLING PRESS often takes the course shown in 
the diagrams below. It begins {left) after the Bruins have scored 
and the other team takes the ball out of bounds. McIntosh ha- 
rasses the man with the ball, while Goodrich and Goss move to 
guard against the easy inbounds pass. Because a longer pass is 
always risky, this occasionally leads to a failure to pul the ball 
into play within five seconds, and UCLA gets possession. When the 


inbounds pass is successful ( center ) McIntosh joins Goodrich to 
double-team the receiver, either to tie him up or force him into a 
bad pass. Meanwhile, Lacey and Erickson shade over to the side 
where the ball is. This action frequently induces a long pass to the 
free man upcourt, but because Goodrich and McIntosh have their 
hands up and are jumping, the pass must be a soft lob. This allows 
Erickson time to change direction (right) and intercept the ball. 
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POWER OF THE PRESS continued 



even run the play that opponents refer to 
as the Wolverines' “bread-and-butter.” 
This calls for Russell to slide off Buntin 
at a high post, move underneath and 
look for a pass. If he has not been able to 
shake his man. he breaks out for a quick 
little jumper behind a screen set by Oli- 
ver Darden. The one time Russell tried it 
against UCLA was early in the game, 
but Darden was called for blocking and 
Michigan never repeated the maneuver. 
Instead, the Wolverines depended al- 
most entirely on their muscle and the 
long shot. Both worked against Prince- 
ton: neither of them was reliable after 
the UCLA defense took hold. 

One coach described what happened 
as a tag-team match between "five mata- 
dors and five bulls.” and when Strack 
refused to alter the character of the con- 
test, he left himself open to some sec- 
ond-guessing. He never abandoned the 
bulls, even when it was obvious that 
they were beingcut into hamburger w hile 
still on the hoof. 

Poor ball handling and playmaking 
betrayed Michigan the most, and this 
was just as true the night before against 
Princeton. In that game, the Michigan 
power was more than sufficient compen- 


sation. however, and Princeton was rout- 
ed on the boards. 56-34. Still, it was the 
only game of the weekend that was close 
- until Bill Bradley, in foul trouble for 
all of the second half, fouled out with 
five minutes to go. When Bradley picked 
up his fourth personal barely a minute 
into the second half. Princeton was forced 
to go into an unfamiliar zone defense to 
protect him. Michigan tore through it 
when Princeton threatened to close the 
gap. and the Tigers were never able to 
challenge seriously. 

Bradley finished his career the next 
night with a marvelous performance 
against Wichita. The score. 118-82 for 
Princeton, set all kinds of records, and 
so did Bradley. He made 58 points (22 
for 29 from the floor, 14 for 15 from the 
frec-throw line) in as satisfying a climax 
as could be hoped for in a consolation 
game. Referee Bob Korte, who had 
called most of the fouls on Bradley both 
nights, visited the Princeton locker room 
after the game. He sought out Bradley 
and shook his hand. "I wanted to tell 
you,” he said, "that that was the greatest 
exhibition I ever saw. It was a pleasure 
to watch, and I wanted to thank you.” 

The game that followed was, in its 


way, an even more superb team perfor- 
mance by UCLA. The Bruins, confident 
to the edge of cockiness, were as poised 
a team of collegians as ever has been 
assembled. Goodrich was even composed 
during the ritualistic cutting dow n of the 
nets once the game was over, as if UCLA 
had practiced that. too. At least part 
of the reason for such cool demeanor 
and calculating efficiency can be credited 
to the UCLA players' long association, 
individually and collectively, with vic- 
tory. They find it more familiar than 
surprising. Goodrich. Goss. Washington 
and McIntosh all played on champion- 
ship high school teams. Lynn, playing 
on three levels of competition in the last 
three years, has been with teams that 
lost only four games in this period. 

Erickson is more of a Johnny-come- 
lately winner, but he is making up for it. 
Neither he nor his high school team was 
much of a basketball success, and in 
junior college at El Camino he played 
against the UCLA freshman with so lit- 
tle distinction that Goodrich had no 
recollection of Erickson when the latter 
showed up as a varsity teammate the 
follow ing year. But Erickson is a volley- 
ball ace. a member of the 1964 U.S. 
Olympic team, and they play volleyball, 
with two-man teams, all up and down 
the Southern California beaches on 
weekends. Many of the teams always 
have the same players as partners, but 
Erickson switches around. And they say 
that the winning team, at San Diego or 
on up the coast, is usually the one with 
Erickson. Volleyball, like basketball, is a 
game of precision leaps and bounds. 

Finally, there is Edgar Lacey, the soph- 
omore who suddenly began to realize 
his great potential in the last few weeks. 
"I really wanted this one,” he said, smil- 
ing and gratified but quite calm after the 
Michigan game. "The thing is I've al- 
ways been a loser. In high school we 
blew- the big game, the finals, two years 
in a row. and I didn't want that again. I 
stayed awake till 3 o'clock last night, not 
just thinking, but really worrying, worry- 
ing that somehow I'm going to blow it 
again. I'm glad I’ve got a big one now .” 

UCLA. Johnny Wooden and the oth- 
ers have two now. And one of the first 
things Assistant Coach Jerry Norman 
said to Wooden after all the players as- 
sembled back at the bench, net cut down 
and in hand, was: "Well, all we have to 
do now is get to the finals next year, and 
then just bring in Kenny Washington 
to see that we win a third one.” end 
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Beaming Wooden enjoys last moments of title game, certain of his championship and possibly reflecting that 11 of his 14-man squad will be back. 



A LOVE AFFAIR WITH A LOSER 

Denver rebuffed its eighth-rate pro football team until other cities started romancing it. Two community-minded 
brothers saved it at the last hour, and now the city is a mile high over those Broncos by EDWIN SHRAKE 



O/eeful Banker Ron Hermes, inventor of " Bronco Note “ no-interest installment plan for moving season tickets, chortles over record sales. 


U ntil the middle of last month the cit- 
izens of Denver seemed almost as 
likely to see wild orchids blooming on 
the frozen eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains as to see a professional foot- 
ball team operating in their city next 
season. It was not that the Denver Bron- 
cos were not wanted. Of course they 
were. They were wanted by Chicago, 
Philadelphia. Atlanta, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Seattle and perhaps even by 
Zortman, Montana, if someone had rid- 
den a mule up there to find out. But the 
Broncos, a team proficient in the arts of 
losing games, did not appear to be want- 
ed by Denver, the city which had weaned 
and then more or less abandoned them 
during the first five years of the Ameri- 
can Football League's existence. 

In Chicago, White Sox Owner Arthur 
Allyn was already planning tactics for a 
gate war with the Bears once the Denver 
franchise was his in fact as well as in ru- 
mor. A syndicate in Atlanta had offered 
a reported S6 million for the Broncos, 
and that was clearly a sum that could not 
be turned down. A group of Philadel- 
phia businessmen, headed by a toy manu- 


facturer, had offered S4 million for the 
right to bring the Broncos in to com- 
pete with the Eagles. All this for a team 
that last year in Denver sold 7,996 sea- 
son tickets. 

At the January meeting of the Ameri- 
can Football League in Houston two 
newspaper reporters. Wells Twombly of 
The Houston Chronicle and Jerry Magee 
of The San Diego Union, were sitting 
in a hotel room and happened to over- 
hear a most interesting conversation in 
the room next door. The speakers were 
Barron Hilton, owner of the San Diego 
Chargers, and Calvin Kunz, president 
of the Broncos. In their printed accounts 
of the conversation Twombly and Ma- 
gee agreed that Hilton was urging Kunz 
to move the Broncos out of Denver, and 
Kunz, the second largest Bronco stock- 
holder, was in favor of the idea. Kunz 
was forced to slither around the ques- 
tion later at a press conference but, as it 
broke up, several reporters heard Kunz 
turn to Hilton and mutter, "How did 
they find out?” 

"After the Houston meeting,” said 
Gerald Phipps, who, with his brother. 


Allan, owned the biggest single block of 
Bronco stock, "I had visits from two 
very fine men Sonny Wcrblin of the 
New York Jets and Ralph Wilson of the 
Buffalo Bills. They tried to convince me 
the Broncos ought to get out of Denver 
for the good of the league. They con- 
sidered Denver a detriment to the AFL, 
and at the time they were right.” Attend- 
ance for the seven Denver home games 
in 1964 had fallen off to a very poor 
1 1 8,259 paid admissions. That was down 
14,000 from the previous year, when 
there were nearly as many empty scats in 
the stands as there were people. 

As if that were not enough to dictate a 
shift of the Denver franchise, there was 
another and maybe more ominous con- 
sideration — television. Beginning this 
year, AFL games belong to NBC, which 
will televise them on a regional basis, as 
CBS docs in the National Football 
League. In its new five-year contract with 
the AIL, NBC has guaranteed each team 
about S990.000 per season. Outside the 
metropolitan area of Denver (pop. one 
million) the television market for the 
Broncos is mainly bighorn sheep and 
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Friendly Center Jerry Sturm of Broncos signs autographs for young fans during team parade through football-happy Denver suburb of Aurora. 


jackrabbits. There was speculation that 
NBC might put pressure on the Denver 
owners to find themselves more people 
to play to. 

All in all. it seemed quite obvious that 
Denver would not have a professional 
football team in 1965. or that the Bron- 
cos would move by 1966 at the latest. 

So what happened? As of last week- 
end. the Broncos had sold 17,927 season 
tickets — the third highest loud in the 
AFL. From being the AFL's shakiest 
franchise, the Broncos apparently have 
become one of the strongest. It is an in- 
credible reversal, and it has happened 
not to a champion but to a team that 
had a 2-1 1- 1 record the past two seasons 
and could easily finish at the bottom of 
the AFL's Western Division again in 
1965. 

Although it has now become a com- 
munity effort, two men are primarily re- 
sponsible for saving pro football for 
Denver. They are the Phipps brothers. 
Gerry and Allan. On February 14 they 
turned dow n the Atlanta offer and held 
their 42 r ', of the stock. The Atlanta syn- 
dicate withdrew. The next day Gerry 


Phipps met with the Kunz voting trust 
and made an offer of his own. The 
Phippses bought the voting trust's 52°', 
for a S250.000 down payment and an 
offer of SI. 25 million to be paid by June 
I. When it was announced on February 
16 that the Phipps brothers owned 94' 
of the Broncos and w ould keep the team 
in Denver, public reaction was imme- 
diate and overwhelming. 

The morning after the deni w as made. 
an outdoor advertising company erected 
a sign that said: thanks to Gerald 

AND ALLAN PHIPPS FOR THE BRONCOS 

is Denver. The Bronco ticket office sold 
143 season tickets, a one-day record 
for the club at that time. The people of 
Denver — possibly remembering that the 
city had let three pro hockey franchises, 
two pro basketball franchises and assort- 
ed individual events slip away through 
nonsupport — charged the ticket w indows 
in a stampede such as Denver had not 
witnessed since the gold rush. 

All at once the Broncos found them- 
selves beloved. It was. and is. a highly 
emotional situation. “Fantastic." said 
Paul Manasseh, the capable assistant 


general manager of the Broncos. “I’ve 
been in sports a long time and I've never 
seen anything like this." With people 
standing in line to stuff cash through 
the ticket windows. Bronco Publicity 
Director Don Smith called an organiza- 
tional meeting. What he did first was ask 
Nick Petrv. one of Gerry Phipps's most 
formidable competitors in the construc- 
tion business, to head the club's ticket 
drive. "Jf Gerry doesn't get aJJ the con- 
struction jobs in Denver away from me 
in the next few months. I'll be surprised. 
I'm spending all my time working for 
his ball club.” said Petry. 

Petry attacked the ticket selling in an 
unorthodox way. "I'd rather sell 1.000 
individuals one ticket each than sell 
1.000 tickets to one big company," Petry 
said. “A sidewalk and country-road 
alumni is what we want. When it is 
snowing or the team is not doing well, 
the individual fan who has bought his 
own ticket will be at the game.” 

The announced season-ticket goal of 
the Broncos is 20.000. On February 15. 
when the Phipps brothers became ma- 
jority stockholders, the Broncos had 
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OOOH, WHAT A DRAWING GAME! 

Skipping 'ike masters a\ Wisconsin’s national champion curlers invaded Scotland last week, switched tactics in 
mid-ice, beat the mighty Canadians and swept off with the world title on their first try by JOHN LOVESEY 



A mon wad no hae been thought mad 
last week in Perth, Scotland had he 
predicted an American rink win in the 
Scotch Cup, the world championship of 
curling, but he wad hae been thought 
summat peculiar. The Wisconsin rink, 
winner of the United States curling 
championship earlier this month (SI, 
March 15), was considered the strongest 
ever to represent the country in this tour- 
nament. Yet nobody could have honest- 
ly forecast that it would beat Canada, 
which, since the contest's inception sev- 
en years ago, had won six times running. 
But that is what happened, and Wiscon- 
sin's performance throughout proved its 
victory was no mere fluke. 

In the playdown Wisconsin was on 
the ice for a total of 25 hours over a 
period of four days. The rink played sev- 
en games and lost only one, to Scotland 
in the preliminary contest to decide the 
four scmifinalists. It beat Canada not 
once but twice, and it did so without the 
aid of the lucky pants which Bud Somer- 
ville, the team's skip, melodramatically 
split at the national championships. 
"They couldn’t be mended," says Som- 
erville, “so 1 bought a new pair of lucky 
pants." 

Superstitions aside, the U.S. rink won 
for the same reason that all good combi- 
nations succeed — dedication. The team 
— Somerville, who is the oldest at 28, 
Bill Strum, who is 26, Tom Wright and 
Al Gagne, both 23 — was the youngest in 
the tournament. Although their youth 
helped them, there were other factors at 
work. Since late December all four had 
spent at least an hour a day practicing. 
In Perth, the capital of Scotland until 
1437, they went to bed early each night, 
slept between games and were careful 
to take only a bowl of soup before each 
contest. If they broke their own train- 
ing regimen at all, it was with a cere- 
monial meal of haggis, the Scottish 
meat-and-oatmeal pudding boiled in 
the stomach of a sheep or calf, which 
Strum found “too spicy.” 

Six countries, Norway, Sweden, Scot- 
land, Sw itzerland, Canada and America, 
were represented. In their first game 
against the host nation, Wisconsin lost 
(perhaps politely) to Scotland 5-11. The 
U.S. players were bothered somewhat by 
the type of hack (the support for the 


foot while delivering the stone down 
ice) used in Scotland. Unlike American 
hacks, which arc sunk into the ice, Scot- 
tish hacks arc held in position by small 
metal pins that fit in holes drilled into 
the surface. The advantage is that they 
can be easily removed, but the fact that 
they also sit above the ice proved discon- 
certing to the Americans for a time. They 
were throwing out of a position approxi- 
mately three to four inches higher than 
normal. However, this presented a psy- 
chological rather than a physical handi- 
cap, and the Americans quickly over- 
came the trouble. 

At the end of the round robin both 
Canada and the U.S. had lost only a 
game each (Canada to America 8-9), 
but the Wisconsin team led the tourna- 
ment on the basis of the 62 points it had 
scored against Canada's 55. In the semi- 
finals the U.S. beat Sweden, the fourth- 
placed rink after the preliminary tourna- 
ment, and Canada beat Scotland. The 
final game of the playdown was con- 
tested in the evening of the same day. 
It lasted three and a half hours and was 
seen by the largest crowd (2,000) ever to 
watch a curling game in Scotland or, for 
that matter, in all of Britain. When the 
teams were led in by pipers of the Atholl 
Highlanders, Perth ice rink was packed 
tighter than a tin of kippers. 

The Scots make a knowing audience. 
They applaud all the good shots and 
erupt in a sympathetic, sharply indrawn 
“ooh” for all the missed ones. "I think," 
remarked Wisconsin's Tom Wright, 
“they feel worse than the man who 
makes a mistake." 

A sport for strategists, curling usual- 
ly rewards with victory the team whose 
skip senses the necessary redeployments 
first. "As the game started," explains 
Somerville, "I figured the best thing for 
us to do would be to make a kind of 
combination game, and 1 think this is 
why we won.” 

Canadian teams are noted for a fast- 
running game where the primary pur- 
pose is to knock the other rink's stones 
out. "The whole thing about curling," 
says Somerville, “is to try to get your op- 
ponents to play the type of game you 
want to play. For four ends we were 
lousy, and it would have been just a mat- 
ter of time before they murdered us. So 


instead of trying to match them rock for 
rock, we changed our style of play.” 

Somerville's team sw itched to a draw- 
ing game, attempting to put the rocks in 
the circles instead of banging them out. 
The ploy worked because the Canadians 
also started drawing. The win did not 
come easily, but the change in tactics of 
both rinks helped stir up a battle that 
was described by one ecstatic Scot as “an 
exhibition of curling the likes of which 
has never been seen in Scotland before." 

By the finish of the eighth end, the 
Wisconsin team had a four-point lead, 
7-3. The Canadians then made two points 
in the ninth end and another in the 10 th 
to make it 7-6. “The tension started to 
really build up," says Somerville. “In the 
1 1th wc thought we had two points, but 
because wc didn't gamble a little we 
wound up with one. There was a meas- 
urement for the second one, and there 
wasn't even the thickness of a straw in it. 
If we'd got it, we would have been three 
up coming home instead of just two.” 

The world championship remained in 
doubt to the last rock, shoved by the Ca- 
nadian skip, Terry Braunstein. “There 
were three rocks in the circles," explains 
Somerville. “We had first and second, 
and he had the third. With his last stone, 
if he could have taken our two out, he 
could have tied the game and we would 
have had to play an extra end. He took 
our front one off but he rolled out him- 
self, and our second stone was then 
counted shot rock.” The final score was 
9-6, Wisconsin the winner. 

"If somebody came up to you and 
gave you a million dollars," remarked 
Bill Strum, “you'd know how we felt. 
The Canadians must have been about as 
happy as our Wisconsin football team 
when it comes dragging home from the 
Rose Bowl." 

Almost before they were off the ice, 
telegrams started flooding in. Congress- 
man Alvin E. O'Konski of Wisconsin 
arranged for the rink to meet President 
Johnson in Washington this week, tele- 
vision made offers and Superior, Wis: 
started laying plans for a homecoming 
to do true justice to the team that broke 
the Canadian monopoly. 

The Scotch Cup, carefully nurtured by 
the sponsorship of the Scotch Whisky 
Association, has suddenly become a very 
potent brew. It is going to call for pa- 
tience on the tarns of Scotland and in 
the rinks of Canada while both wait for 
next year’s tdt. end 


During tense final match, Wisconsin's Bill Strum (right) and Ai Gagne watch intently as three 
Canadians sweep stone into house. Rinks from Canada had won world title six straight years. 
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THEY’D RATHER 
PITCH THAN HIT 


The Los Angeles Dodgers, a dismal sixth last season, traded away 
their few home run hitters to concentrate on pitching, speed and 
defense. Will the gamble pay off? by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


S eventeen months ago, on a humid 
Sunday afternoon in Los Angeles, 
one of the more triumphant scenes in 
baseball history took place when Sandy 
Koufax finally got the last out of a lin- 
gering ninth inning to give the Los Ange- 
les Dodgers a four-game sweep of the 
World Series with the New York Yan- 
kees. Players swarmed around Koufax 
in a shouting, backslapping knot to cele- 
brate the finest moment a baseball team 
can know, and Dodger fans throughout 
the country rejoiced and gloated as ne\cr 
before. It was total victory. 

But that was 17 months ago, long. 
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new, old and unknown pitchers abound ai Dodger camp. Here. ex-Scnator Claude Osteen 
loses cap' firing fast ball as Don Drysdale (53), rookie Mike Kekich and Sandy Koufax look on. 



sad months for the Dodgers and their 
followers. Last season the Dodgers had 
to win their final game of the year to 
gain a tic for sixth place: they had been 
virtually eliminated from serious con- 
tention for the pennant at about the 
same time that records of Easter Parade 
were being remaindered from the na- 
tion's jukeboxes. 

N»w, this year, as the chastened Dodg- 
ers of 1965 work their way through their 
spring-training exhibition schedule, they 
are the most drastically changed team 
in the major leagues, baseball’s “mystery 
a go-go.” True, the 1 1 players remaining 


of the baker's dozen who knocked off 
the Yankees in the World Series arc still 
the Dodgers’ big names: Koufax. Drys- 
dale. Maury Wills, the Davises — that 
crowd. But big Frank Howard is gone, 
traded to Washington, and Jim Gilliam 
has retired to the coaching lines, maybe. 
The perfect relief pitcher. Ron Perra- 
noski. lost his magic last year, and John- 
ny Podres was ailing so badly that he 
pitched only three innings all season. 
Tommy Davis' batting average dropped 
51 points. The old baker's dozen needs 
help badly, and the Dodgers expect it 
to come from people you have seldom, 
if ever, heard of- — Wes Parker. Jim Le- 
fcbvrc, Bart Shirley, John Purdin. Wil- 
lie Crawford. Tommy Dean, John Wcr- 
has. AI Ferrara. Derrell Griffith. Hector 
Valle, Greg Goossen. How ie Reed. Bill 
Singer. The Dodger roster is loaded with 
youthful nonentities. Seventeen of them 
are 23 or younger, five are 19. two are 
IS. Twice in recent weeks this infusion 
of youth has totally confused even the 
Dodgers themselves. 

One morning Don Drysdale. who has 
been a Dodger since 1956. argued that 
once the Dodgers got organized they 
would have a very good chance this sea- 
son to rise back to the top of the Na- 
tional League. A few days later Drysdale 
said despairingly that the New Dodgers 
did not have hitting enough to generate 
even a serious threat. Earlier the Dodgers 
had been brought together on a hill be- 
hind center field at Vcro Beach for the 
official spring-training picture. There 
stood Manager Walter Alston surround- 
ed by his coaching staff of four men 
not one of whom has ever had any ma- 
jor league coaching experience. The rest 
of the club looked like a group of kids 
from Van Nuys High on their way to 
decorate the gym for the senior prom. 
After the picture was printed, it was dis- 
covered that there in the very front row 
between Don Drysdale and Maury Wills 
was a rookie, not even on the roster, who 
wasn't supposed to be in the picture at 
all. A Dodger official laughed and said. 
“Well, in a situation like this anything 
is possible.” 

Vast and rapid changes on any base- 
ball team indicate one of several things: 
I ) certain key players did not perform 


well and must be replaced: 2) some older 
performers are getting too old to be 
counted on: 3) certain youngsters in the 
farm system have developed to such a 
degree that they must be brought up im- 
mediately: 4) the team has a lot of bonus 
players who must be put on the major 
league roster for a year or else they will 
be lost to other teams in the draft: or 
5) the team is going all out with a style 
of play that the management feels will 
prove successful. With the 1965 Dodgers 
it is not one of these things— it is a com- 
bination of all five. 

When the Dodgers make vast changes 
all baseball watches, because the Dodgers 
are historically a team that can be kicked 
one year and kissed the next. When the 
Dodgers left Brooklyn seven years ago 
the management felt that its new Cali- 
fornia clientele should get to see some of 
the stars who had performed so well in 
the past. But that aging 1958 team fin- 
ished seventh. The next year new players 
like Wally Moon and Maury Wills were 
brought in. and the rebuilt team finished 
first. After blowing pennants in each of 
the three seasons that followed, including 
the lale-season collapse of 1962. General 
Manager Buzzic Bavasi made a few 
trades and the Dodgers won by six games 
in 1963. Then came 1964. 

"Last season." says Bavasi. "was dis- 
couraging to me. Very discouraging. I’ll 
take the blame for quite a bit of it. be- 
cause I pul too much faith in some of our 
players and I was wrong." One of the 
players Bavasi apparently feels he was 
wrong about was Frank Howard, the 6- 
foot-7 slugger who was the Dodgers' 
only genuine home run hitter. Last De- 
cember Bavasi traded Howard to the 
Washington Senators along with four 
relatively faceless players, including In- 
ficldcrs Ken McMullen and Dick Nen. 

I n return the Dodgers got Claude Osteen, 
one of the best left-handed pitchers in 
the American League last year, and 
Third Baseman John Kennedy, a mod- 
est hitter but a splendid fielder. Acquir- 
ing Osteen and Kennedy seemed the ob- 
vious reason for the trade. But in giving 
up Howard, McMullen and Nen in a 
lump, the Dodgers seemed to be saying 
something else. McMullen and Nen. like 
Howard, are — or hope to be long-ball 

, continued 
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DODGERS i imilnned 


hitters. Apparently the Dodgers had 
abandoned, once and for all, a playing 
style built around the home run, and 
they did it for some very logical and in- 
teresting reasons. 

“We believe," says Fresco Thompson, 
vice-president and director of minor 
league operations, "that people get more 
excitement out of the bunt, the steal, the 
hit-and-run and stretching a hit into ex- 
tra bases than they do from watching 
somebody hit a ball into somebody's lap 
and then jogging around the bases." Wall 
Alston makes it even clearer. "In Dodger 
Stadium,” he says, "it is almost impossi- 
ble for anyone to hit a home run. The air 
is heavy at night, and the ball will not 
carry. Unless you hit the ball exactly 
down the lines [330 feet to both left and 
right fields], it isn't going to go out." 

Certainly the 14.000 people who have 
already bought their season tickets for 
Dodger Stadium in 1965 are going to be 
in for a different form of baseball than 
even the powerless Dodgers of the recent 
past have provided. 

Howard hit only 1 1 home runs at 
home last year, and the rest of the Dodg- 
er team averaged only one home run 
every 50 innings. (Even the Mels hit a 
homer at home on an average of one 
every 14 innings.) Says Johnny Podrcs, 
"Pitchers love to pitch in our stadium 
because it takes three hits off them to 
score a run. But with the speed we have 
and are developing, we can often do it 
with two hits." 

The new young Dodgers have speed 
enough to put together a sprint-relay 
team that could scare USC. And the club 
still has Maury Wills, who has stolen 197 
bases during the last three seasons and 
who feels mentally and physically capa- 
ble of stealing more than 100 this year 
(though he'll miss Jim Gilliam, whose 
quick bat protected Maury on many a 
steal attempt). Center Fielder Willie Da- 
vis is generally regarded as the fastest 
man in baseball. Left Fielder Tommy 
Davis is faster than the majority of play- 
ers in the big leagues. John Roscboro has 
above average speed, especially for a 
catcher. And now Los Angeles has Willie 
Crawford, an 18-year-old outfielder who 
signed for a S100.000 bonus. Willie can 
run 100 yards in 9.7 seconds and the 220 
in 21.4. Wes Parker, who was strapped 
to the Dodger roster last year under the 
first-year rule, became a valuable asset to 
the team because he was versatile enough 
to play both the outfield and first base 


and — yes — he could run like the wind. 
Dcrrcll Griffith, who came up in June 
1964 as a third baseman and who has 
had his troubles on defense, is one of 
four players on the team described as 
having "exceptional" speed. The others 
are Crawford, Wills and Willie Davis. 

Virtually certain to stay w ith the Dodg- 
ers is Tommy Dean, a S60.000 bonus ba- 
by from luka. Miss., one of the most ex- 
citing young shortstops to come into the 
National League in years. "No player has 
ever reminded me so much of Pee Wee 
Reese at the same age." says Bavasi. 
“And no one is going to get him away 
from us in any draft." The Dodgers have 
another youngster who very well could 
be in their Opening Day lineup — Jim 
Lefebvre, a 22-year-old second baseman 
who. according to the Dodgers, has only 
"average" speed, but switch hits. Le- 
febvre, not yet on the Dodgers' major 
league roster, was signed for an SI l.(KK) 
bonus just after he graduated from In- 
glewood High in Los Angeles. "One oth- 
er team offered me three times as much," 
he says, “but I wanted to play for the 
Dodgers, and my father wanted me to go 
w ith them." Lefebvre might replace Nate 
Oliver at second base because he can 
make the double play better, and the 
Dodgers need every double play they can 
get. Should the Dodgers bring Lefebvre 
up and start him along with Wills and 
Parker, their batting order will include 
three switch-hitters. And 22-year-old 
Bill Parlier. a dead ringer for Mickey 
Mantle in looks, has a chance to be with 
the team sometime during the season. 
Parlier, too. is a switch-hitler. 

T he youngsters are not the only new 
weapon the Dodgers plan to project 
into this year's pennant race. Last year 
John Roseboro did something that is 
deeply affecting Dodger thinking for 
1965. Roseboro hurt his knee in early 
spring at Vcro Beach and was sent to 
Los Angeles to rest until the season be- 
gan. To keep his batting eye sharp. Rose- 
boro spent hours in Dodger Stadium 
taking batting practice. For most of his 
eight seasons in the majors Roseboro had 
tried to go for distance, but during those 
hours of hitting alone he made a tho- 
rough study of how batted balls acted 
in his home park, how they moved when 
they bounced through the rock-hard in- 
field and into the outfield gaps. Because 
of Dodger speed, the baselines in Dodger 
Stadium are banked slightly so that bunts 


will stay fair instead of rolling foul, and 
the hard infield allows grounders that 
would be outs in most other parks to 
shoot through for singles or doubles. 
Roseboro forgot about hitting homers 
and began to spray hits all over the park. 
In his two previous seasons in Dodger 
Stadium, Roseboro had hit .250 and 
.237; last year his average at home rose 
to .313 and his overall season average 
to .287. or 40 points better than his life- 
time percentage of .247. Some of the 
Dodgers who had been suffering through 
the frustrations of trying to slug the ball 
in Dodger Stadium took notice. "There 
are times." says 11-ycar veteran Wally 
Moon, “when you want to pull your hair 
out. You hit a ball and it looks like it's 
going out of the park, and somebody 
backs up and gets it. It's awful. But 
Rosey showed us something, and you 
can bet that a lot of guys will be follow- 
ing his example this year.” 

As for last year, Walter O'Malley, the 
owner of the Dodgers, says, “We laid 
an egg at the start of the season and 
then spent the rest of the year hatching 
it.” The Dodgers won on opening night 
against the St. Louis Cardinals and then 
lost nine of their next 10 games. The 
ninth loss in that string, in Milwaukee 
on April 25, was a nightmare. Podrcs 
was hit on the elbow by a Warren Spahn 
pitch and was lost for the rest of the sea- 
son. Perranoski. who had a 16-3 record 
in the championship year, pulled a mus- 
cle in his left leg covering first base; he 
never regained his true form. Tommy 
Davis, who for two consecutive years 
had led the National League in batting, 
injured his right shoulder diving back 
into a base; until September, when he 
finally began to hit (.320) the way he 
should, he spent a miserable season. Aft- 
er that game in Milwaukee, the Dodgers 
were through. 

"The difference between 1963 and 
1964,” says Ron Fairly, the redheaded 
first baseman, "is that in 1963 we knew 
when we went out of the dugout that 
in some way we were going to win. and 
somehow we did. In 1964, when we left 
the dugout we felt that somehow we'd 
get beat, and somehow we would.” In 
the middle of August the final blow land- 
ed when Koufax, who had 19 wins and 
five losses at the time, including a no- 
hit no-run game and six other shutouts, 
hurt his pitching elbow sliding. He was 
through for the rest of the season, and 
the Dodgers finished below .500 for only 

continued 
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when a diamond means ... a keepsake forever 



Love and romance are captured forever in the brilliant 
styling of every Keepsake diamond engagement ring. Each 
setting is a masterpiece of design, reflecting the full bril- 
liance and beauty of the center diamond ... a perfect gem 
of flawless clarity, fine color and meticulous modern cut. 

The name, Keepsake, in the ring and on the tag is your 
assurance of fine quality and lasting satisfaction. Your very 
personal Keepsake is awaiting your selection at your Keepsake 
Jeweler’s store. Find him in the yellow pages under “Jewelers.” 



D I A M O N D RINGS 




HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMOND RING 

To help me get more volue for my money please 
send folder "Choosing Your Engagement and Wed- 
ding Rings" . , also for my fiance send new 
20 -page booklet "How to Plon Your T 
ond Wedding" both for only 25c. 







Ford Motor 




a Mercury bonnet 
with a red ribbon on it 


Company is 



Mercury takes the prize. 

Car Life Magazine’s annual award for engi- 
neering excellence. 

The editors cited Mercury’s completely new 
body, frame and suspension — everything from its re- 
markably quiet ride to special features like closed 


window ventilation. Then they named it “best 
new car of the year.” 

Naturally, we’re pleased with this award. Engi- 
neering excellence is an important aspect of quality 
at Ford Motor Company. And quality is the most 
important bee in our bonnet. 


The best engineered cars for ’65 come from . . . 



MUSTANG • FALCON • FAIRLANE • FORD 
COMET - MERCURY 

THUNDERBIRD- LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


MOTOR COMPANY 



VUKER'S 

/!*< 

BOURBON 



DODGERS 


ihc second time in 20 years. Their dismal 
performance so provoked a headline 
writer for the Los Angeles Herald-Exam- 
iner that he described them as “a civic 
disgrace." It was a bad rap. 

Podres. for example, had been pitch- 
ing for two years with the help of corti- 
sone. exen before Spahn's pitch put a 
bone chip afloat in his elbow, lie was 
operated on. and then last fall pitched 
in the Arizona Instructional League, 
where he had a record of 5-1. In January 
he started throwing again, taking it easy. 
On the very lirst day of spring training 
he was pitching to Greg Goosscn, a I 9- 
year-old catcher on the Dodger rosier. 
The day was exceptionally muggy, and 
Podres worked himself into a heavy sweat 
throwing changeups and curves. He got 
a new ball and tossed it to Goossen. who 
hollered. "You want a little palm gum 
on it?" as he rubbed the ball in his hands. 
When Podres got the ball back he said, 
"Fast." and threw a hard, low fast ball 
that jumped the way a good fast ball is 
supposed to jump. "Wow!" said Goos- 
scn. but Podres had turned away and 
was hollering, to no one in particular. 
“Did you see it jump? Did you see it 
jump?" He put his hands on his knees 
in his familiar pitching style, wound up 
and threw another fast ball. It jumped 
again. A big smile came over Podres' 
face. He threw a few changeups and 
curves and then the fast ball again. Again 
it jumped for him. In those few moments 
he was the Johnny Podres again, the 
Podres with the big fast ball at Mine- 
ville High in upstate New York who drew 
the scouts to tiny Wilherbee. near Lake 
Champlain. He was the Podres of 23. 
who brought the Brooklyn Dodgers their 
first world championship when he beat 
the Yankees twice in 1955. He looked 
like the Podres before the cortisone, 
when he was 18-5 in 1961. Or the Podres 
of two Septembers ago. who had enough 
stuff to stop the St. Louis Cardinals when 
they had won 19 of 20 down the stretch 
and come within one game of the lirst- 
placc Dodgers. 

After he had finished with his work- 
out Podres stood in the Dodger club- 
house and said. "My arm feels better 
now than it has in five years. I'll take 
my time, but it'll be all right. My arm 
feels like a big year." 

If Podres and Koufax both come back 
sound, the Dodgers will have one of the 
best pitching staffs in the history of the 
major leagues. Osteen has excellent con- 


trol and command: winning 15 games 
for ninth-place Washington is not easy 
to do. Don Drysdale is a superb pitcher, 
and his record last year of 18-16 does 
not show that he lost four games by 
scores of I -0 and another by 2-0 and 
came out of another game after 10 inn- 
ings with the score tied 0 0. Bob Miller 
and Perranoski should give the Dodgers 
excellent relief pitching. If these pitch- 
ers alone could repeat their best major 
league years, the six of them could win 
109 games. 

But there are new Dodgers on the 
pitching staff, too. Dennis Daboll. an 
IX-ycar-old right-hander, and Mike Ke- 
kich. a 19-year-old left-hander, w ill both 
probably stay with the team, though the 
youngster with the most promise right 
now is John Purdin. a 22-year-old right- 
hander who last year started pitching in 
Wiesbaden. Germany and went on to 
Salisbury, N.C.. Spokane. Wash.. Los 
Angeles and Mesa. Ariz. His overall rec- 
ord was 42-9 (the figure is correct ) and it 
included a perfect game in Salisbury as 
well as a two-hitter for the Dodgers 
agninsi the Chicago Cubs near the end 
of the season. Purdin was in the serxice 
at Wiesbaden when two Americans there 
sent rave letters about his pitching to 
O'Malley. Later on. shortly after his dis- 
charge. Purdin tried out in his grand- 
parents' backyard in Ohio. Dodger Scout 
Cliff Alexander, who is Walter Alston's 


brother-in-law, signed Purdin for SS.OOO, 
a chunk of which was promptly used to 
increase Purdin's collection of hunting 
rifles, "The Tigers had signed me before 
I went in thescrvicc." says Purdin. "They 
gave me S4.(X)0 and looked at me in 
Lakeland one spring, but then they let 
me go. I said. ‘The devil with it." went 
in the service for three years to get that 
oxer with and then came back as quick 
as I could, f wanted to play last year, so 
I signed right away. That lime against 
Chicago. Mr. Alston told me I was go- 
ing to start a couple of days ahead of 
time, and I walked around the hotel late 
and couldn't sleep. I really just wanted 
to see if I could get fixe or six innings 
of good ball in, and that would be fine. 
The two hits the Cubs got xverc scratch 
hits." 

If nothing else, the Dodgers of 1965 
will certainly be interesting. If their plan 
for adapting both veterans and young- 
sters to Dodger Stadium is successful, 
other clubs arc sure to follow their lead, 
because the nexver ball parks around 
the league— Shea Stadium, the Houston 
dome and the nexx stadiums being built 
in Atlanta and St. Louis arc very simi- 
lar to Dodger Stadium: they arc all very- 
hard to hit home runs out of. And if the 
Dodger plan of stuffing their roster with 
new players is not successful, at least 
Waller O'Malley has found a xvay to 
make exeryonc buy a scorecard. end 
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SPORT ON THE 




FAR 


SHORES OF EDEN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETE TURNER 



THE CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION IS ROCKING. LEBANON, THE PLAYGROUND OF OIL-RICH ARABY, HAS 
BEEN DISCOVERED BY SPORTS-MINDED TRAVELERS FROM ACROSS THE SEAS. HERE, BENEATH A 
MIDDLE EASTERN MOON. A PARTY OF AMERICANS CAMPS BY THE ROMAN RUINS AT ANJAR, IN 
TRANQUIL CONTRAST TO THE FLURRY OF SEASIDE ACTIVITY IN THE PHOTOGRAPHS THAT FOLLOW 

CONTINUED 
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BEIRUT continued 


I f a 20th century Bruegel were to paint the 20th century 
world at play, he would find a perfect vantage point on 
a balcony of the Phoenicia Hotel overlooking the mountain- 
ringed sweep of Beirut’s St. George’s Bay. The waterfront 
is crenelated with beach-club jetties thrusting fingers out 
to the transparent sea. Floats like strings of red, white and 
yellow beads shelter swimmers, skin divers and dorade 
fishers from the high wash of speedboats and from water 
skiers darting like dragonflies. 

This sun, this sea, this harbor and all that surrounds it 
have made Beirut the new star of Mediterranean tourism. 
The beaches along the European coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean have become overrun with the seasonal surge to 
the sea, and the searchers have moved steadily eastward. 
In the isles of Greece the only sure island of quiet is now 
the deck of a charter boat. Every country with a stretch of 
Mediterranean shore, from Turkey down through Lebanon, 
Israel and Egypt, is having a tourist boom measured in 
increases of hundreds of thousands. Of all these Middle 
Eastern places, Lebanon is the best prepared to please the 
seeker after Riviera pleasures: sun, sea, good hotels, good 
food, a sparkling night life and well-developed sports fa- 
cilities. One can find all these pleasures in abundant meas- 
ure without stirring more than 500 yards from the scene 
in the photograph to the right. Or one can be more adven- 
turous and gamble the night away side by side with bur- 
noosed sheiks at the lavishly marbled Casino du Liban, or 
dive for fish and Phoenician coins in ancient walled port 
cities like Byblos and Tyre, which sent the world’s first 
travelers to the opposite reaches of the Mediterranean. 


FROM ATOP THE PHOENICIA. THE SAINT-GEORGES HOTEL LOOKS LIKE A GIANT HOUSEBOAT 


CONTINUED 
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AT SUNSET THE BEACH CLUB UMBRELLA STANDS ARE STRIPPED 








A BIKINIED NEREID IN THE PHOENICIA POOL IS FRAMED IN A WINDOW BEHIND THE HOTEL BAR 


A KITE-BORNE DAREDEVIL TAKES TO THE AIR TO AVOID THE HEAVY TRAFFIC OF WATER SKIERS 












BEIRUT continued 


A LONG, EASY TRIP TO A RICH SPORTING LAND 


In the hyperbole of travel brochures, Leba- 
non is described as a country where sports- 
minded visitors can ski the snows of the 
Cedars of Lebanon in the morning and the 
warm blue waters of the Mediterranean in 
the afternoon. This is in effect a contempor- 
ary paraphrase of the ancient Arab poet 
who described Lebanon as a land which 
“bears winter upon his head, /Spring upon 
his shoulders, /Autumn in his bosom,/ 
While summer lies slumbering at his feet.” 
In addition to the Lebanese climate and 
landscape, the Lebanese capital, Beirut, has 
so much going for it that there is little won- 
der it has suddenly become for Americans 
and Europeans the Cannes of the Middle 
East. The most important factor working 
in Beirut's favor is that tourist disease which 
""manifests itself most strongly in an itch 
to go beyond where one has been before, 
an itch particularly aggravated when every- 
where nearby seems to be spoiled by the 
crowds. Beirut is the capita I on this year's 
“beyond" map. 

Beirut is also one of the easiest places in 
the world to get to, on 10 major airline 
routes. It has good, even excellent, hotels 
and the food is an amalgam of the best of 
the Middle East and France. Its night life 
combines the atmosphere of the intrigue 
bars of Munich's Schwabing and the disco- 
theques of Saint-Germain with the extrava- 
gances of Monte Carlo and the Oriental 
sensuousness of Egypt's belly-dance empo- 
riums. And there arc days so radiantly sunny 
that one can enjoy them by doing nothing 
more active than settling into a chaise by the 
sea. But the adventurous traveler will bestir 
himself and seek the pleasures to be found 
all over one of man's oldest playgrounds. 

At Byblos, a tiny port 17 miles north of 
Beirut, there is layer upon layer of ruins— 
Assyrian, Phoenician, Roman, Crusader. 
But down on the harbor at Pepe Abed's 
Fishing Club there is a rustic, fishnet-strung 
restaurant built into the old Crusader walls 
where you can have grilled rouget, tomatoes 
and cucumbers spiced with mint, and a bot- 
tle of rose made by the Jesuits of the moun- 
tain-resort town of Ksara. You can also go 
out into the harbor and snorkel for Phoe- 
nician coins, or spearfish for rock bass. 

From the top of Mt. Hermon, highest of 
the Anti Lebanon range, you can look be- 
tween two mountain ranges, down the high 
plain that has been the Middle East’s bread- 
baskct-sincc the time of Ezekiel, all the way 


to the Holy Land. You get to the top of 
Mt. Hermon by organizing a sleeping-bag, 
muleback pack trip in one of the friendly 
little farm villages in the valley. 

On weekend afternoons, Kuwaiti sheiks 
in gauzy burnooses and European bankers 
in while linen and all the cacophonous 
Middle East are at the races to play the 
Arab horses. Beneath the canopy of the 
grandstand Singapore fans whir, and the 
cacophony is joined by cicadas in the 
groves of umbrella pines that shade the 
red-earth track. 

At midnight at the Casino, a marblc-and- 
glass palace on a promontory overlooking 
the sea. East meets West once more as tall 
blonde Scandinavian chorines stage per- 
formances that rival those of the Lido while 
Arabs play baccarat and American oil- 
field workers shoot craps. 

GETTING THERE: Beirut is on Pan Amer- 
ican's round-the-world Flight 2, which goes 
from New York to London and Frank- 
furt, then on to Beirut in 16 hours. The 
fare is SI, 285.60 round trip first class, S798 
economy. The Cunard, Norwcgian-America 
and Italian lines have Mediterranean cruises 
from New York stopping at Beirut. From 
European ports and cities there are many 
more scheduled sailings and flights— Beirut 
lands 50 jets a day. 

STAYING THERE: The hotel that made 
Americans aware of Beirut when it opened 
with great fanfare in 1962 is the Phoenicia, 
managed by Intercontinental, the hotel di- 
vision of Pan American Airways. It is en- 
tirely air-conditioned and built almost com- 
pletely of marble, with a balcony leading 
from virtually every room to overlook St. 
George's Bay. The rates are indicative of the 
travel bargain that is Beirut— S10 to SIS 
for a single, SI 3 to S19 for a double. The 
Phoenicia's swimming pool terrace is one of 
the favorite girl-watching spots in town. Its 
downstairs nightclub and rooftop restaurant 
are the town's most elegant. The Saint- 
Georges Hotel is the old-line center of things 
social and sportive. It, too, has a balcony 
for each bedroom, plus the added advantage 
of a seafront site w here two beach clubs, the 
Yacht Motor Club and the Saint-Georges 
Elite Club, extend their jetties from its base 
(there is very little sandy beach on the bay, 
only on the open sea). This is where the ac- 
tion is— the water skiing, the boat charter- 
ing, the sunning, sw imming, kayaking, ten- 
nis, outdoor lunching. 


These are the places that most of the esti- 
mated 80,000 Americans who will visit Bei- 
rut this year will know about in advance 
and will book. But there are many other 
good hotels. Newest is the Coral Beach, a 
luxury hotel in the rapidly developing area 
on the open ocean. Also in this area is the 
Carlton, as modern as Brasilia. In the other 
direction, north toward the Casino, is the 
Tabarja Beach, a self-contained bungalow 
complex with beach and swimming pool. 
You need a car for all of these places— the 
rates of Avis-Mecar and Hertz range up- 
ward from S30 per week. In town, the Bris- 
tol and the Alcazar Heft) would be the top 
hotels in many another resort. 

EATING THERE: The French food in 
these Beirut hotels is often the equal of that 
found in France. A particularly notable 
French restaurant is Lucullus, down the 
street from the Phoenicia. On the second 
floor, it has jalousied windows looking out 
on the tops of palm trees, white napery, 
a no-nonsense approach to fresh fish, good 
salads, cheeses, fruits and wines. The Caves 
du Roy is a handsome nightclub-restaurant 
with fine beefsteaks. In Beirut one can also 
eat in any language, but none more inter- 
esting than the native. The place to go is 
Al-Ajami. The maza, or hors d’oeuvre 
course, a meal in itself, gives you an idea of 
the array: as many as 55 dishes, including 
hummus (mashed chickpeas mixed with se- 
same oil and garlic); tomatoes and grape or 
cabbage leaves stufled with various ground 
meats, pine nuts and rice; marinated egg- 
plant, peppers and tomatoes; cubes of lamb 
grilled on a spit; shrimp; olives; cucumber: 
snails : oysters; brains. The flat bread, rather 
like tortillas, serves as napkin and plate as 
well as food. The classic accompaniment is 
arak, Lebanon's equivalent of the Greeks' 
ouzo and the Pernod of France. The local 
fruits, displayed at colorful stands all over 
the country, are shipped around the world. 
PLAYING THERE: In addition to the va- 
rious sporting activities mentioned above, 
American visitors can play tennis at nine 
different tennis clubs. An Arabian saddle 
horse costs SI per hour; a day at a beach 
club about SI: an Arab felucca S20 for a 
day's sailing; and water skiing, the most 
popular water sport, S4 for half an hour. 
Snorkcling is good everywhere— at Tyre 
you can explore the city Alexander pushed 
into the sea. 

— Fred R. Smith 


THE BEIRUT WATERFRONT GLOWS AT NIGHT WITH THE LIGHTS FROM NIGHTCLUBS AND HOTELS 
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MORE 
FUN THAN 
THE 

WAT US I 


San Francisco society is getting 
its kicks out of a fast form of 
that old child's game — dominoes 

by ROBERT CANTWELL 


I f you happen to notice in the San 
i rancisco Social Register, beside such 
names as James Mailliard or John Men- 
/ics or Edgar Osgood, a little symbol 
Pcu (lor Pacific Union Club), it means 
those people arc domino players. Poised 
in its chocolate-colored majesty on the 
crest of Nob Hill, fronting the lofty ele- 
gance of the Mark Hopkins and Fair- 
mont hotels, the Pacific Union is housed 
in a magnificent converted mansion, 
overlooks a stupendous city-and-harbor 
scene and is one of the domino-playing 
centers of San Francisco, which means 
it is also one of the domino-playing cen- 
ters of the world. 

Or if you happen to hear Ted Baker, a 
San Francisco investment hanker, play- 
ing the violin in the Bohemian Club or- 
chestra. you can take it for granted that 
he is a good domino player. Everyone 
at the Bohemian Club plays dominoes. 
There are, of course, other qualifications 
for playing in San f rancisco orchestras 
or for belonging to exclusive clubs, but 
right now dominoes has such a firm grip 
on the city that almost any clubman can 
be identified as a domino play er, no mat- 
ter what else he does. 

The other day Mr. Baker put aside 
banking and music temporarily and. 
with his long-standing partner nest 
Blum, another investment banker and 
musician, won the domino champion- 
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ship of the world. They won it during a 
16-hour tournament at the Commercial 
Club. This is another venerable San 
Francisco institution. It was originally 
known as the Merchant's Lunch Club, 
because the merchants of the city met 
there in 1852 to dine, organize the vig- 
ilantes and hang outlaws. Many mer- 
chants still eat lunch there, but their 
pastime has changed from quick justice 
to fast dominoes. The game is played on 
large tables for four, and food is placed 
on a small table beside each player and 
gulped during the clatter of the contest. 

The Commercial Club occupies the 
top three floors of a building in the 
financial district. It contains a lofty din- 
ing room large enough to hold 400 domi- 
no fanatics, with room for waiters bear- 
ing drinks to pass between the tables, and 
room also for referees, officials and hos- 
tesses— likewise out of the Social Regis- 
ter — to carry results to a green score- 
board extending 40 feet across one end 
of the hall. It was there, at 9:30 on a 
Saturday morning, that Baker and Blum 
began the triumphant course that led 
to their world domino championship. 
With respect to the competitive aspects 
of this achievement, at the moment it 
is enough to say that by one o'clock 
or so on Sunday morning they had come 
out ahead of 199 other domino teams, 
largely made up of captains of industry, 
philanthropists, well-known physicians 
and famous lawyers, plus a few lieuten- 
ants of sport— yachtsmen, baseball direc- 
tors, racetrack owners, hockey bosses, 
resort developers and football figures. 

Among those left behind were: Walter 
Haas, the benevolent master of Levi 
Strauss, overall makers, the man who 
changed the clothing habits of the nation 
by converting blue jeans from farm 
garb to playclothes; Robert Lurie, a 
director of the San Francisco Giants, 
whose father owns the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel; J. Max Moore, a political and 
social fixture in San Francisco and or- 
ganizer of a small company that grew 
great making hula hoops; Gordy Soltau, 
the scholarly-looking onetime end for 
the San Francisco 49ers, now a first- 
rate television commentator and domi- 
no player, who reached the quarter- 
finals; Melvin Swig, the president of the 
San Francisco Seals in the Western 


Hockey League, whose father owns the 
Fairmont Hotel; .Alan Fleishhacker, 
grandson of the man who established the 
great zoo: John and Oscar Sutro. grand- 
sons of the silver miner who gave Su- 
tro Forest to the city; Melville Marx, 
who played on the team that won the 
world domino championship last year, 
who is renowned as the boldest gambler 
among domino players and who is the 
new owner of Golden Gate Fields and 
Tanforan racetracks: and an array of 
Spreckels, Guittards. Merrills. Hook- 
ers, Michaels and other families so cele- 
brated that if you removed their names 
from Who's Who in the West it would 
be a So What. 

When Baker and Blum had won the 
last game and the championship, Wil- 
liam Zellerbach — of the Zellerbach pa- 
per family — presented them with the per- 
manent trophy, a hefty piece of walnut 
marked like a double-5 domino. Stagger- 
ing a little after his 16 hours of officiat- 
ing and from the weight of the trophy, 
Zellerbach also gave the new champions 
four round-trip tickets to Copenhagen. 
Then everybody staggered off between 
the dark banks and brokerage houses on 
California and Montgomery streets and 
into the warm spring night. 

The world championship tournament 
is a new development in the peculiar en- 
thusiasm for dominoes that has swept 
San Francisco. However, the 100.000 
habitual domino players who reside in 
the area are not primarily interested in 
who wins it. "Every player thinks he is 
the best in the world, no matter who the 
world champion is," says Palmer Men- 
delson. the head of a big produce firm 
who entered the tournament with his 
business partner. 

San Francisco's domino fanatics play 
before tournaments, during tourna- 
ments, after tournaments , at lunch, on 
country weekends, on ski trips to Alpine 
Meadows, after mutches at the Califor- 
nia Tennis Club, before sailing from the 
St. Francis Yacht Club, at homes, at 
parties and especially at the 19th hole 
after a round of golf. "Dominoes arc 
played at every golf club around here," 
Mendelson went on. "At Olympic, Green 
Hills. Lake Merced— maybe not as much 
at Lake Merced as elsewhere: they play 
a lot of gin there— at California Golf, 


Castlewood. Lake Chabot. Burlin- 
game Country Club, everywhere. Bur- 
lingame is the oldest country club in 
California. Herb Caen, the columnist, 
once said the Pacific Union Club was so 
exclusive that when people finally got 
in they never came out again. Well, it 
is even more true of Burlingame." 

Bing Crosby plays dominoes at Bur- 
lingame. Many Peninsula Golf & Coun- 
try Club members belong to something 
called the Bombay Bicycle Riding Club, 
an organization that holds weekly domi- 
no tournaments, with 20 or so tables 
going steadily. The placid old Empo- 
rium department store, which does a big 
business selling domino sets (priced up 
to SI 00 for solid ivory), is currently 
holding weekly domino classes. These 
are taught by Dominic Armanino, a 
banker and writer. Last month India 
House, a fashionable restaurant, opened 
a special room for people who wanted 
to play dominoes at lunch, and the event 
was reported in the society pages with 
only a shade less attention than that 
given the opening of the opera. 

The ordinary, run-of-the-club domi- 
no game in San Francisco is 1 and 10 — 
that is, SI a game and 10c a point. At 
Lake Merced Country Club it is 4 and 
40 — S4 a game and 40c a point. At the 
Pacific Union Club it is S8 a game and 
80c a point. It is perfectly possible to 
drop S25 in a pleasant luncheon game 
at the Pacific Union. What, you may 
ask, is this thing called a point? San 
Francisco enthusiasts enjoy explaining 
dominoes to newcomers, employing as 
many technical phrases as possible 
kickers, spinners, to wire— in a fashion 
that seems perfectly clear up to the time 
the newcomer starts to play. The situa- 
tion is complicated because Dominic 
Armanino, after publishing Dominoes 
in 1959 (a bestseller in San Francisco 
for 15 weeks), copyrighted the name and 
rules of the game, which he calls five- 
up. Essentially, however, the San Fran- 
cisco version of dominoes is a local 
adaptation of a gambling game played 
a century ago and known then as all 
fives or muggins. Napoleon Marache, 
one of the first U.S. chess authorities, in- 
cluded a full account of muggins in his 
Manual oj Chess, published in 1866. 

The game .calls for four players to 




undivided attention characterized play of 
Carl Livingston, founder of the tournament. 



DOMINOES continued 

draw five dominoes apiece. The remain- 
ing eight dominoes in the deck are left 
on the table and called the boneyard 
(or the stoneyard, in old English how- 
to-do-it books). In the San Francisco 
game any domino may be played to 
start the action. The tiles are laid out 
as in a normal domino game, with a 
number from one's hand played against 
a number on the table, but in the San 
Francisco game (or in muggins) a point 
is scored whenever the total of domino 
spots at the ends of the line adds up to 
five or a multiple of five. 

Suppose there is a 5 at one end of the 
line of dominoes and a 1 at the other. 
If you have the 1-5 domino in your hand 
and play it — the I on the I, of course — 
the total number of spots at the two ends 
of the line is now 10. which gives you 
two points. Fifteen would give you three 
points. 20 would give you four points, 
etc. Score is kept on a cribbage board, 
with the first team to score 61 points 
winning. When you cannot play you 
draw from the boneyard. as in ordi- 
nary dominoes. As soon as one player 
has played all his dominoes, he has won 
that hand. The spots on the dominoes 
in the hand of the losing team arc 
counted, and the winning team gets one 
point for each multiple of five. That is 
how points are made, and at 8 and 80 
they accumulate with calamitous speed. 

It would be easy to assume that this 
basically simple game is merely a fad in 
San Francisco, doomed to go the way of 
mah-jongg and the spelling game of 
Scrabble. But this is far from the case. 
As long ago as the turn of the century, 
muggins was so deeply rooted in the 
city's folkways that it began to be known 
everywhere as the San Francisco game. 
Why did San Francisco welcome it? The 
only scholar to deal with the subject was 
a gifted and little-known Philadelphian 
named Robert Stewart Culin. a state 
trooper and amateur ethnologist who 
eventually became a curator at the 
Brooklyn Museum. Culin came from an 
old Pennsylvania family — some of his 
ancestors were Swedish contemporaries 
of William Penn — and in his early years 
he liked to hang around the joss house 
and headquarters of the Lum I Tong 
on Race Street in Philadelphia while 
he was supposed to be working in his 
father's store. In his Customs of the 
Chinese in America, Culin wrote: “It 
is not easy to obtain much informa- 
tion from Chinese men concerning the 


games and sports of their childhood. 
They regard the subject as too trivial for 
discussion, and always burst into loud 
laughter when one, more good-natured 
than the rest, attempts to explain them." 

Culin persevered, however, and over 
the years gradually extracted from these 
merry Orientals the material that went 
into such works as The Gambling Games 
of the Chinese in America and The t ' 
fling or Patriotic Rising, a Secret So- 
ciety of the Chinese in America. In the 
1890s Culin investigated gambling in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. There were 
more than 60,000 Chinese living in sev- 
en square blocks just north of the 
financial district. During the day they 
worked making overalls, earning SI0 to 
S16 a month and their board. At night 
they patroni/cd some 150 gambling 
houses, playing fan-tan or a compli- 
cated lottery game called white pigeon 
ticket or dominoes. In Dominoes, the 
National Game of China, Culin said 
dominoes is the “favorite social game 
of Chinese laborers in the United States, 
and is often played in shops after din- 
ner. where all who happen to be pres- 
ent will gather around the table and 
watch the four players. It is an ani- 
mated game. The players cry aloud as 
they play, and the sharp click of the long 
wooden dominoes as they arc whirled 
in shuffling and piled one on another 
adds to the noise." That is a good de- 
scription. with a few minor changes, of 
modern San Francisco bankers at the 
end of the day's work. 

What with dominoes in one form or 
another having been a part of the San 
Francisco scene since the Gold Rush, it 
came to Carl Livingston Jr., a descendant 
of Gold Rush-era storekeepers, that the 
local obsession might be a civic asset. It 
was I960 and the Hunters Point Boys' 
Club had been formed, with clubrooms 
in an abandoned wartime cafeteria built 
for shipyard workers. As blighted areas 
go. Hunters Point was in fairly good 
shape, but there were few recreational 
facilities for the Negro children. With 
people like Willie Mays and Abe Wood- 
son of the 49ers on the board of direc- 
tors, the Hunters Point Boys' Club tried 
to fill the need by stocking the ex-cafe- 
teria with pool tables and putting up bas- 
ketball courts outside. 

The budget was S25.000 a year. Liv- 
ingston and William Fleishhacker, who 
were also on the Boys’ Club board, were 
charged with putting on some sort of 
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Most of the music you hear 
every day was recorded on Ampex equipment; 



now, you can play it the same way 
at home. ..with your new Ampex 860 


The fact that AMPEX is first choice of profes- 
sionals should give you some idea of the kind 
of quality the name represents; when you see 
and hear it in person, you'll know it’s the kind 
of quality you want. The new AMPEX 860 is a 
3-speed, 4-track tape recorder-player that lets 
you make your own stereo or mono recordings, 


or simply enjoy the glistening clarity of pre- 
recorded stereo tapes; the next best thing to 
real live music. (The Ampex Stereo Tape Cata- 
log alone lists over 1500 
titles.) You can own the 
new AMPEX 860 for less 
than $300. A great buy! 


AMPEX 


AMPEX CORPORATION. 2201 LAN DM El ER ROAD. ELK GROVE VILLAGE. ILLINOIS 60007 





One of the largest users 
of airfreight 
and boys on bikes 


Every Sunday morning the following week's TIME, re- 
corded on film, takes off by air for Tokyo. Montreal, 
Paris. Auckland and Melbourne where the international 
editions are printed. 

But printing TIME International is only a small part 
of the job. The big problem is to put copies of TIME in 
the hands of readers in Madrid and Madras and Mat- 
suyama. And to do it no later than the date of issue. 

Fifteen thousand copies must go to Ireland and 16 
copies to Liechtenstein. Brazil gets more than 20 thou- 
sand and Yemen gets 27 magazines. Add 23 thousand 
lor India and 23 for Red China. 

How is it done? Mostly by airfreight. In the process, 
TIME has become one of the ten \aTgest uscts of air- 
freight. But before all copies are distributed. TIME will 
have used trains, trucks, buses, camels and boys on bikes 
— many boys on many bikes. 

Then comes Sunday again. 

TIME International is an example of how Time Incor- 
porated endeavors to bring information and understand- 
ing to people everywhere. 


TIME LIFE 


Time. Life •Time International. Life International. Life cn Fspanol. Fortune. Sports Must rated .Panorama .President •Time/ l-ifc News Service. Time Life Books 
Silver Burden Company .Time-Life Broadcast • Printing Developments, Inc. • Last Texas Pulp and Paper Company • TIME/LIFE Building, New York 10020 


What brandy 
is so well-liked 
that 



many people 
have made it 

their all-around 
drink? 


Christian Brothers 
Brandy! 


How well-liked? 

It's America's No. X brandy! 


80 PROOF. soil distributors: FROMM AND HCNEl, INC. 


franciscq, calif. 



DOMINOES continued 


drive to raise part of this amount. "I sug- 
gested a domino tournament, because ev- 
ery club holds one for its own members.” 
Livingston said, “and I thought we could 
get the clubs to send their winning teams 
to a citywide event.” So the entry fee 
was set at SIOO a team, and it was ex- 
pected that about 100 teams would enter. 
But Livingston had not reckoned with 
the eagerness of lesser-known players to 
try their domino skill against socialites 
and celebrities (remember Palmer Men- 
delson's "every player thinks he is the 
best”). All sorts of clubs were hastily put 
together. There were the Lost Coot Gun 
Club of Petaluma and the Royal Eskil- 
stuna Yacht Club of Sweden, the latter 
probably the most exclusive club in the 
world, membership being limited to two 
Swedes w ho were visiting San Francisco. 
In a particularly complicated Scandina- 
vian joke, they named their yacht club 
fora laodlockcd mining town high in the 
Swedish mountains. In all. 142 teams en- 
tered. "1 am about to do something that 
has never been done before in the his- 
tory of mankind.” said the then mayor. 
George Christopher. "I am about to 
throw out the first domino in a world 
championship domino tournament." 

By the end of the day the Boys' Club 
had cleared SI 1.200. and the domino 
championship had been added to every 
social calendar in the city. But the an- 
nual tournaments remain highly infor- 
mal gatherings. Thus there were loud 
cheers this year when Lawrence Met- 
calf. a grandson of Fluntington. received 
a skunk cap for having, with his part- 
ner, made the lowest score in the cham- 
pionship. In dominoes, to be skunked 
means that the w inning team has moved 
its pegs up and down the cribbagc board 
to score 61 points before the losing team 
has turned the corner at the top of the 
board with 31 points. A team that is 
skunked pays double the stake. 

The fact that domino players seem to 
have a weakness for practical jokes adds 
to the informality. For example, there is 
Robert Tuck, the president of a furnace 
works, who used to carry light plastic 
baseballs to Candlestick Park. When a 
high foul came into the stands, he would 
toss the plastic baseballs into the air 
while the real baseball was descending, 
much to the bewilderment of the crowd. 
At this year's domino tournament he 
limited himself to passing out printed 
warnings addressed to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service reading this is a business 




meeting. Then there is Dan London, the 
manager of the St. Francis Hotel, who 
once had a cable-car bell attached to his 
Cadillac. He would startle motorists by 
ringing it on streets where there were no 
cable cars. 

Domino players also have a weakness 
for dressing in some fashion appropriate 
to their game, such as the ruffled shirts 
with domino patterns worn by Wally 
Haas and his partner John Sutro at this 
year's tourney. Carl L ivingston Jr. wore 
ebony and silver domino cuff links, and 
his wife Jean a matching pin. when they 
recently sponsored a domino benefit for 
opera students. Bui the all-time cham- 
pion at dressing up is Mike Desiano. 
Many years ago. when lie had a small 
plumbing business, he was cajoled into 
being photographed on horseback, wear- 
ing a false beard and pretending to be 
Don Gaspar de Portola. the discoverer 
of San Francisco Bay. He did so well at 
it that soon he was a permanent parade 
leader. Wearing a plumed hat. sword, 
coat of mail and embossed gauntlets, he 
appeared on St. Patrick’s Day. Colum- 
bus Day and at innumerable festivals in 
between. "When he would pass by in 
his plumed hat people would say. 'Our 
plumber! There goes our plumber!" " 
said Mrs. Zellerbach reminiscently. 

"No one seemed to know who I was 
supposed to be." Mike said. "Even in 
San Francisco, people would see me and 
say, ‘Who the hell's that?’ They thought I 
wasCortc/. In North Beach they thought 
I was Columbus." Now a builder and 
apartment-house owner. Desiano fin- 
ished near the bottom in this year's tour- 
nament, winning only two games. 

"That first tournament was so funny 
and spontaneous there was never any 
question but that it would be an annual 
event." said Mrs. Zellerbach. who was 
hostess at the first and has served at all 
of them. The second year there were 176 
teams entered. Last year there were 198 
teams, and since expenses came to only 
S3. 775 (with the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle providing publicity and the prizes 
being donated), the Hunters Point Boys' 
Club received SI 6.025 of the SI 9.800 
paid in by the entrants. 

By 1964 there were benefit domino 
tournaments for other causes going on 
all the time: the East Bay Women's 
Championship, with 46 teams entered: 
the Palo Alto tournament for a chil- 
dren's health fund, in which 100 teams 
paid SIOO a team and which Tennessee 

continued 


expectations were revealed by the unpoker 
face of Investment Banker Albert Schwabachcr. 


satisfaction was shown by nattily attired 
Levi Tycoon Wally Flaas on reaching the finals. 
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Ernie Ford unexpectedly entered and 
nearly won: the De Young Museum 
Tournament, run by the top social wom- 
en’s auxiliary of the museum, with 80 
teams competing: the Marin Symphony 
Guild tournament, a husband-and-wife 
affair costing SI00 a couple; a mixed- 
doubles tournament for the Mcrola Me- 
morial Fund, which gives scholarships 
to needy opera singers; a charity tourna- 
ment staged by Mrs. Samuel F. B. Morse 
at Pebble Beach. So many of these were 
held and in such posh surroundings — 
the St. Francis Yacht Club or outdoors 
at the Meadow Club— that the officials 
of the Hunters Point Boys’ Club, who 
had started it all. were wondering early 
this year if public interest might not 
be exhausted. 

Not at all. A total of 200 teams signed 
up, and there could have been twice that 
many if there had been room for them. 
Unfortunately, the Commercial Club 
could accommodate only 400 players. It 
did not pass unnoticed that San Francis- 
co now had a 400-member domino aris- 
tocracy, fixed at that number the way 
Ward McAllister once limited New York 
society to 400 members because Mrs. 
Astor's ballroom could hold no more. 

Just as the championship lournament 
started, a further question was raised 


concerning its exclusivity. William Kent 
ill. the chairman, received an indignant 
telegram from Carnegie, Okla., a town of 
1,500 people on the Washita River, pro- 
testing that the winners of San Francis- 
co’s aristocratic event had no right to 
be called the world champions. The real 
world champion domino team was, as 
had been the case for 21 years, the win- 
ner of the annual domino tournament 
held at Carnegie. "We have no age lim- 
it and no entry fee," said Roy McCurlcy, 
the editor of the Carnegie Herald. "We 
provide free refreshments, consisting of 
sandwiches, pics and coffee all day to 
all contestants.'’ 

William Kent III, who is an agitated- 
appearing but pleasant-mannered young 
executive, immediately invited the win- 
ner at Carnegie to come to San Francisco 
and play. The time of the tournament 
made this impossible; the Oklahoma af- 
fair, with 184 contestants from Okla- 
homa, Texas and Kansas playing all day, 
would still be going on when the San 
Francisco tournament got under way. 
In addition, a different kind of dominoes 
is played in the Southwest, a seven- 
domino game known as 42, or moon. 
Four hours before Baker and Blum were 
victorious in the world domino cham- 
pionship in San Francisco, the veterans 


in Carnegie let it be known that the real 
championship had been won by two 
farmers from Fredericks, Okla. 

By that time the Commercial Club 
scene was like a crisis day at an old 
stock exchange where the quotations 
were posted in chalk. The scorekeepers 
hurried from the tables to the scoreboard 
to put up the last scores of the hopelessly 
defeated; the possible contenders in the 
finals stood by with folded arms watch- 
ing their rivals’ totals: the empty glasses 
accumulated. After 10 rounds of play 
(two games an hour), the 32 teams with 
the highest scores moved into a special 
roped-off area where they met on a 
match-play basis with no time limit. 

But it is what the losers did that some- 
how set this event apart from other 
sporting championships. They did not 
stay to watch the final matches, but nei- 
ther did they leave the area of action in 
the manner of the vanquished the world 
around. Instead, they settled down again 
at tables all over the room and began 
playing dominoes. Such dedication to 
the game has resulted in there being two 
schools of thought as to what is going 
to come out of the city’s domino craze. 
One school, led by Arnianino, holds that 
the world is on the edge of a great dom- 
ino boom. These people point out that 



WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP WINNERS TED BAKER (FAR LEFT) AND ERNEST BLUM (RIGHT) WERE VISIBLY TENSE DURING THE FINAL GAME 
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President Johnson was photographed 
playing dominoes at hisTcxas ranch dur- 
ing the campaign. They keep track of 
famous people who play the game, 
such as Al Lopez, the White Sox man- 
ager. a top-ranking domino star — al- 
most a professional- who plays w it li the 
cigarmakers of Ybor City in Tampa. 
They are filled with encyclopedic infor- 
mation about places where the game 
is played (among them Nacogdoches. 
Texas. Colorado Springs. Colo, and in- 
numerable Latin-American and West In- 
dian low ns where games have been going 
on almost constantly for years), and they 
can tell you the stakes at such places 
as the Bankers Club in Mexico City 
(SI 00 a game). They are also familiar 
with melodramatic happenings connect- 
ed with dominoes. In Houston last Janu- 
ary 20. nine shots were fired, one man 
was killed and another wounded during 
an argument over a domino game in a 
cafe. Lven the Russians have recently- 
given this school of thought encourage- 
ment. They took a survey of leisure-time 
activities of Red soldiers and sailors and 
found that they were all playing domi- 
noes. "The life of a person without in- 
terest is bleak and empty." ran a news- 
paper editorial on the subject. "Who of 
us has not seen such people'loaling in a 


free moment, with nothing to do and 
no purpose? These arc the ones who. 
oblivious of everything else, hammer 
away at dominoes. . . Also widely 
printed was a letter from Seaman First 
Class V. (iarad/hi: "Dominoes are a real 
evil in our unit. Oh. how I hate them, 
even though I myself frequently join in. 
As soon as we have any free time, our 
sailors begin to slap down the black 
tiles. . . . Even certain of our officers do 
not lag behind the sailors, and spend 
their free time just as purposelessly, to 
the knock of the dominoes." 

The other school of thought holds 
that San I rancisco's interest in dominoes 
comes from the fact that it is a local 
game, and these people do not want it 
to spread to other towns. "Old Dommic 
believes that dominoes will improve the 
breed.” said one of his friends, referring 
to Armanino's crusade. "He is always 
discovering some professor or first-grade 
teacher who says the game is an aid in 
teaching arithmetic. But the real appeal 
of dominoes is that it is of no use what- 
ever." According to these people, domi- 
noes is more of a release than any other 
gambling game because there is some- 
thing childlike about it. There is enough 
skill in the sequence of plays and in 
deducing where the unplayed dominoes 


arc to make it interesting ("you can't 
think about anything else while you’re 
playing") but it requires less concentra- 
tion than bridge. These defenders of 
dominoes say that it is unique in an- 
other childlike respect: it is possible to 
concoct a logical, sensible defense of any 
play that one makes, win or lose. And 
dominoes are noisy. They snap, knock, 
crack, rattle, clink and clank all the 
lime, a noise that seems compounded 
of the sounds of all the games of chance 
on earth — the rattle of dice, the click of 
poker chips, the flutter of cards, the whir 
of roulette. The players shuffle their dom- 
inoes with their lingers outstretched, 
arms moving in opposite directions, rath- 
er like a baker mixing the ingredients 
of some large piece of pastry, and the 
movement, the noise, the mock-melo- 
dramatic muttered appeals to fortune 
make a domino tournament seem the 
embodiment of chance itself, suffused 
with a busy purposelessness and a half- 
ironic intensity. 

"Why, it’s just a children's game." ex- 
claimed one visitor to the San Francisco 
world championship, "and look what 
they've done with it." True, but who is 
to say that children’s games aren’t the 
best games of all especially if adult 
gamblers can master them. end 
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“Good intermediate" skier Kim 
Novak {below) stopped off at 
Aspen for a little Wedebt and 
weddin’. The wedding, an out- 
doorceremony.tookpreccdcncc, 
however. Just as well, perhaps, 
for Kim — like everyone else — is 
said to ski a little too fast for her 
ability, and new husband Rich- 
ard Johnson has tried the sport 
only four or five times. 

The first ascent of newly named 
Mount Kennedy, a jagged ice- 
hung granite spire near the Yu- 
kon-Alaska border, will be at- 
tempted by an American party 
of old Everest hands and by a 
Sunday hiker of no mountain- 
climbing experience whatsoever, 
Robert F. Kennedy. Accompa- 
nied by Jim Whittaker, first 
American atop Everest. Bobby 
is joining the combined Boston 
Museum of Science-National 
Geographic Society venture to 
get a full and unexpurgated dose 
of mountain. At 13,900 feet 
Mount Kennedy is the highest 
unclimbcd peak in North Amer- 
ica. Its challenging summit ap- 
proaches are notable for sheer 
granite slabs, for temperatures 
of 35° below and for 80-milc- 
an-hour winds. 



Charles Liston, most of whose 
previous performances have been 
on closed-circuit television or 
radar, hopes to bury forever his 
reputation as a bad actor. Sonny 
has signed for a role in the film 
production Harlow. He will por- 
tray a boxer. 

Queen Mother Elizabeth, long 
an avid racing enthusiast and 
owner of a stable of winning 
steeplechasers, is the latest and 
most famous subscriber to a 
“blower” line. For SI I a week 
she gets a private telephone that 
wafts results and commentary’ on 
the ponies direct from the track. 
In England it's legal. 

Algeria may be a trifle short of 
cash, but it has a surplus of soc- 
cer rabidity — and mineral re- 
sources. So when Pele, the Bra- 
zilian player reputed to be the 
world's best, scored eight goals 
in one game, the North Africans 
could no longer restrain them- 
selves. An Algerian club offered 
to barter a whole shipful of gas- 
oline, phosphates, coal and liq- 
uid gas for Pole. Although the 
offer topped the existing record 
bid of 50,000 barrels of coffee 
beans, Pele's team refused. 

Show biz took both Danny 
Kaye and the Dodgers out of 
Brooklyn, but it did not take 
Brooklyn out of cither boy or 
Bums. Last week Flatbush-born 
Kaye flew from New Orleans to 
St. Petersburg just to watch the 
Dodgers play. “I’m a rabid ball 
fan," he said almost apologeti- 
cally. “Always have been.” By 
ball fan, of course, Kaye means 
Dodger fan. Estimating that 
Danny sees 90' ; of home games 
in Los Angeles. General Man- 
ager Buzzy Bavasi says that, for 
a Brooklyn Dodger fan, Kaye 
is very loyal: “As long as we 
win, he's satisfied." 

Ranking fallen skier of the sea- 
son: Queen Juliana of The Neth- 
erlands, who broke her right an- 
kle skiing at Lech, Austria. Aft- 
er Treatment in Ziirs, she re- 
turned to Lech with her leg in 
a plaster cast. 


Adolph Rupp of Kentucky, the 
old basketball generalissimo, 
suffered through a 15-10 record 
! this season, the worst in his 34 
i years as head coach. Though 
I shakenby thisintimationofmor- 
| tality. Rupp could scarcely have 
) anticipated the further ignomi- 
| ny awaiting him. On a recent 
trip through western Kentucky, 
Rupp stopped at a remote cross- 
roads store to buy a fine-looking 
country ham he had spotted in 
the window. When he started to 
pay for the ham, he found he 
didn't have enough cash. The 
storekeeper agreed to take a 
check. Rupp beamed, made one 
out and pointed to the signa- 
ture. "Know who that is?" he 
asked expansively. “Well," the 
merchant replied, “I’m a hopin' 
it’s you.” 

Barbara Hutton, weighing only 
92 pounds as the consequence 
of a mysterious intestinal ail- 
ment, left San Francisco for 
Maui and a period of recupera- 
tion. “I'm looking forward to a 
lot of golf in the Islands," said 
Barbara. “Oh, I don't play," 
she admitted. “I just follow the 
others around. I love the feel of 
grass on my bare feet.” 


Jon Morrow Lindbergh is a man 
fascinated by the sea. Setting up 
a deep-sea-diving business in 
Seattle for Ocean Systems Inc., 
Lindbergh plans to use a 200- 
pound pressurized diving bell 
which he himself helped devel- 
op. “Underwater exploration 
techniques and equipment are 
at the same exciting stage to- 
day that airplanes were 30 years 
ago," he says. 

Still wanting very much to be 
alone, Greta Garbo appeared 
I (or, rather, disappeared) at Lit- 
tle Dix Bay on Virgin Gorda is- 
land for some Caribbean sun- 
ning and swimming. Traveling 
as Mary Ahernc and wearing 
black kerchief and rose-smoked 
glasses, Greta headed directly 
for the most remote cottage Lit- 
tle Dix had to offer. 

How does a sports-minded 
spaceman like Russian Cosmo- 
naut Lieut. Colonel Alexei L.co- 
nov relax, apart from an occa- 
’ sional stroll in the great out- 
doors? He goes fishing, that’s 
how. So at least says the Soviet 
news agency, Tass, which re- 
. leased this picture of Alexei — 
| intended, no doubt, as a plug. 
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Why this new rider belongs in the same garage 
with a 1931 classic Chrysler straight eight 


Sure, it's a handsome, sporty riding 
mower. Blit more than that, it’s likely to 
be the choice of a man who can appre- 
ciate a well-designed, no-nonsense piece 
of mechanical equipment. 

I’he Turfmaster 21 is a rugged, com- 
pact grass cutting machine (garage space 
only 28 x 4(5 inches), and just right for 
the fellow who is now ready for a rider. 

Let’s look at the features. 

On the dash you'll find the throttle 
[off, slow, fast , choke), cutter bar con- 
trol [start, stop). The handy stick shift 


( forward , neutral, reverse) is just below 
and to the right of the spring-type trac- 
tor saddle. The drive pedal is on your 
right; brake pedal on the left. 

There's a husky 4 hp Briggs and Strat- 
ton engine under the hood, pneumatic 
tires on the rear for easy-on-the-lawn 
traction, and automotive-type steering for 
efficient maneuvering. 

Sound right for you? 

Here's more. Full 24-inch cut, wind-up 
cutting height adjustment, tool box. 
smart green and white finish. Strong 
U-beam frame; heavy gauge steel cutting 


chamber, hood and fenders, all built for 
long service. Meets ASA safety standards. 
Priced under $200. 

You’ll be proud of this new Turfmas- 
tcr, on your lawn ... or tucked in the 
garage next to your 103 1 straight eight or 
1965 convertible. 

See vour dealer or write for catalog of 
the full Turfmaster line, including riders, 
rotaries, and reels; plus trimmer-edgers, 
outdoor vacuums and garden tillers. 

Write Dille & McGuire, subsidiary of 
The Huffman Manufacturing Company, 
Box 1036, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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GOLF / Alfred Wright 


Jack and Jimmy 
hold a bash 
in the Big Thicket 


Two pros who like murderous competition 
offer amateur golf a rare lift by staging 
an event that has class, crowds and TV 



BURKE AND DEMARET, OFTEN TROPHY TAKERS, NOW GIVE ONE AWAY 


A funny thing happened in Texas last 
week. Somebody did something nice 
for amateur golf. For those who have 
forgotten, amateur golf is the sport that 
attracted galleries of 18,000 when Bob- 
by Jones was winning the U.S. Amateur 
in 1930, and which now draws seven old 
ladies and a small dog. this being an era 
when any tall boy who can break 90 an- 
nounces at age 1 1 that he is turning pro- 
fessional. 

The somebody, actually somebodies, 
who arc trying to subvert this trend arc 
two of America's noted old pros, Jimmy 
Demaret and Jack Burke Jr. For the past 
seven years they have been operating a 
club called Champions just outside their 
home town of Houston and just inside a 
vast forest of pine and oak and gum trees 
called the Big Thicket. It was there, on 
one of the truly magnificent and com- 
plex golf courses in the country, that they 
staged the fifth renewal of their Cham- 
pions Cup Invitational. No matter how 
it is measured, the Champions Cup is a 
major event — 72 holes of stroke play 
over four days, large galleries, three hours 
of statewide TV on each of the final two 
days and a silver trophy as big around 
as Demaret. It has. in other words, all 
the trappings of big-time tournament 


golf except that the contestants are ama- 
teurs instead of pros. 

Charlie Coe and Deane Beman, who 
have each won the U.S. Amateur Cham- 
pionship twice, were there, and so were 
two-man teams composed of 126 other 
golfers with handicaps of 5 or less, Coe 
and his partner, J)ee Replogle, represent- 
ed the Oklahoma City Golf and Coun- 
try Club. Beman and William Buppcrt 
played for the Chatmoss Country Club of 
Martinsville, Va. and one twosome came 
from as far away as Calgary. Each pair- 
ing counted only its best ball. 

When the front-running teams came 
down the stretch on Sunday afternoon 
before a gaJlery of several thousand, the 
suspense was as dense as bouillabaisse. 
Ed Hopkips and Wilson Schoellkopf Jr., 
from the Brook Hollow Golf Club in 
Dallas, had started the day with a two- 
stroke lead. Throughout the final nine 
holes they lost and regained it several 
times to two San Antonio stockbrokers. 
Johnny Thornton and Bobby Walcowich, 
who were struggling to return the Cham- 
pions Cup to t licit Oak HUIs Country 
Club, where they had taken it after win- 
ning last year. 

It was the 32-year-old Tluvrnton who 
eventually saved the silver. At the 17th 


he rescued a par with a fine recovery 
from a woody ditch, followed by a 40- 
foot putt over one of the waviest of 
Champions' terrifying greens. The two 
teams ended up tied at 282 for the 72 
holes, and on die first playoffhole Thorn- 
ton drilled in a 25-footer for a birdie 2 
and victory. The loudest sound heard 
over the roar of the crowd was a lady 
shouting, “We can't afford another trip 
to Pebble Beach.” It was a dismayed 
Mrs, Thornton, suddenly remembering 
that the winners would agajn receive an 
invitation to the Crosby in February. 

How come all this pother over a bunch 
of amateurs? “Listen," says Jackie Burke, 
who was a Masters and PGA champion 
before he was 34 years old, “it's getting 
so there isn't any place in golf for the 
good amateur. The amateur," he says, 
pacing around his office at Champions 
and raising his voice often enough to 
make you realize he cares about what he 
js saying, “just doesn't get any damn 
recognition. You take some of these kids 
coming along now who can hit the ball 
a ton. They could have fine careers in 
business and make themselves a heap of 
money and play their golf and have a 
good life. But what do they want to do? 
They want to go out on the pro tour and 
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get their names in the paper and he there 
on that TV set on Sunday afternoon and 
get themselves a little fame. They want 
some glamour out of their golf. 

“I’m telling you, there isn't anybody 
going to pay any attention to these young 
people coming along as amateurs. It isn’t 
like 30 or 40 years ago, when you had 
amateurs like Bobby Jones and Johnny 
Dawson and George Von Elm, who were 
the big names of golf, and maybe the 
only professionals that anybody knew 
about were Hagen and Saru/.en and a 
couple of others. 

•‘That's why Jimmy and I wanted to 
put on a tournament like this. Why, man, 
on Saturday and Sunday you got the 
leaders here on TV and their pictures all 
over the paper, and they really feel like 
they’ve done something. This weekend 
we've got statewide TV, and there's a 
chance we’ll be on national TV next year. 
We’ve also got signs going along with 
the leaders telling how they stand, and 
we’ve got 400 local sponsors for the tour- 
nament, and we really push those ticket 
sales. We want galleries. We don’t care 
what they pay. The money isn’t impor- 
tant. You can get a season ticket for S2. 
We just want old LirRoy and his wife 
and his four kids to have a good time 
and picnic under the trees and watch the 
amateurs play golf." 

Jackie Burke is now 42, his partner, 
Demaret, is 54 and. though they are both 
seen occasionally on the pro circuit, they 
arc pretty well retired from the week- 
to-week chores of tournament golf. Their 
interest now is Champions, which they 
have developed into a place to play golf, 
and nothing else. 

Built on the sandy loam of the Big 
Thicket, the course is as flexible as a 
rubber band, playing at any distance 
from 6,200 to 7.600 yards. It was de- 
signed as a frank imitation of Augusta 
National and there is no denying its 
quality. Coe. an Augusta member him- 
self, last week called Champions “as 
fine a tournament course as I have ever 
played." Jack Valenti, the Houston ad- 
vertising man who now spends most of 
his time in Lyndon Johnson’s outer of- 
fice, thought up the name Champions 
for the club. 

Facilities at the course consist of one 
of the most comfortable and congenial 
locker rooms in existence, a large room 
for eating and drinking and a swimming 
pool. "When LeeRoy comes out to play 
golf," Burke explains, "he wants a place 


to change his shoes and to get a sandwich 
and get going. He does not want to find 
the dining room all cluttered up with 
Mrs. O'Leary’s bridge parly or Mrs. 
Smithwick’s daughter’s wedding. There 
is no reason why golf clubs should have 
to lake care of America's social prob- 
lems. I.et the tennis clubs do it. Last year 
we opened another 18 holes so that 
there would be one course just for men. 
On the other one the husbands can play 
with their wives and children. 

“Golf should be a tough, competitive 
game. The Scots have the right attitude. 
They feel you go out on the course and 
try to beat the other guy’s brains in. 
That’s recreation. If Lee Roy goes out on 
the course just to sell a load of pipe or an 
insurance policy, that's not golf." 

Since Burke and Demaret began the 
Champions Cup tournament in 1961, 
they have regarded the event as a kind 
of missionary attempt to promote the 
amateur game on just such a tough, 
competitive basis. Their main objective 
has been to get a field of the country’s 
best players, but this also brings in some 
interesting nongolf personalities — and 
attracts a number of nongolf fans who 


would rather watch Bob Sterling miss a 
40-foot putt than Deane Beman sink one. 
This year Sterling, one of the best of 
the movie golfers, was teamed with 
Nicky Hilton, whose father owns all 
those hotels. 

Burke and Demaret play down the 
celebrity aspect, though, and the week’s 
social activities are kept at a minimum. 
"We won't let this turn into some kind 
of outing," Burke says. “We don’t want 
people to be more interested in the dance 
band than the players. If we can make 
this the kind of tournament it ought to 
be, then the guys will take the message 
back to their clubs and the idea will 
grow. The next thing you know, there 
will be more tough golf tournaments for 
the best amateurs, and there w ill be some 
incentive and recognition for them. That 
is what the game needs. There is room 
for no more than 100 touring pros, so if 
you are going to keep the sport alive for 
the 10.000 eager amateurs you've got to 
have good tournaments for them. You 
get all those guys beating each other’s 
brains in and pretty soon you’ll have 
LccRoy coming out to watch. That’s 
real golf." end 




General 



A DAVID L. WOLPER PRODUCTION NARRATED BY VAN HEFLIN — Brilliant strate- 
gist . . . flamboyant leader . . . fiercely dedicated soldier . . . controversial public 
figure. This was General Douglas MacArthur— hero of two World Wars and 
Korea. But what do we know of MacArthur. the man? With rare films and photo- 
graphs. many never seen before, this fascinating documentary paints an 
honest, intimate portrait. Join the privileged few who saw MacArthur in mo- 
mentous hours of courage and conviction, in fleeting moments of informality 
with friends and family. “The General’’— man and myth— is third 
in a series of great TV Specials, presented by 3M Company. 

SUN., APRIL 4 ON ABC-TV 7:30 P.M. (MOST AREAS) 

SEE LOCAL LISTINGS FOR TIME AND CHANNEL 





120-pound 
Chi-Chi Rodriguez 
hit the Black Dot 
40 feet. 



On his next shot, 
he hit it 310 yards. 



But it's not surprising — holing a 40-footer, 
then belting a 310-yard drive. It’s the kind 
of all around true performance you expect 
from the Black Dot. 

The kind of uniform performance Chi-Chi 
depends on. He’s small. He needs a ball 
that turns every ounce of his power into 
yardage. Big yardage down the fairway. 
And a ball that’s reliable. One that always 
plays the same way. Accurately .On the Dot. 
The Black Dot works for Chi-Chi, and it’ll 
work for you. Play the Spalding Dot. Stop 
living with your handicap. 

Sold only through golf professional shops 

CpAl.D*M(? 

*“ r ».G.So«to'n* & Bto*. Inc ..CNMpm, MniKniHNi 


horse shows Alice Higgins 


New voltage 
for an 
old circuit 


Florida’s leaky-roof loop has a 
fresh appeal and high potential 


P"or years Florida's winter circuit was 
' the Thrce-1 league of the horse show 
world — lowbrow and leaky-roof. I have 
just had a look at the Florida shows. 
1965 style, and the news is that the Sun- 
shine Circuit is reaching for the major 
leagues. If New York and Devon and the 
other prestige shows are still comfort- 
ably ahead, those at Winter Haven, Or- 
lando, Delray Beach and Miami have at 
least moved up to the high minors, and 
there is no telling how good they may 
become. Winter Haven's event is only a 
couple of jumps and a canter aw ay from 
big-time status right now\ The other 
shows share its high potential. 

Florida is moving up because horses 
and money are coming in and substantial 
new show facilities are being added. 
More than 800 horses were shown this 
winter. They were of excellent quality 
and were drawn from all over the U.S. 
and from Canada and Mexico. They 
competed for S 100,000 in prizes — an im- 
pressive sum. 

Apart from this general upgrading, 
the circuit was noteworthy this winter 
for its aggressive use of the multi-ring 
system. Winter Haven now has two rings, 
and there is talk of building a third to 
handle the large hunter-jumper classes. 
Separate rings arc clearly a boon to both 
the spectator and the exhibitor, eliminat- 
ing the boredom that goes with having 
to watch routine fence-setting. Specta- 
tors simply leave one ring, walk to the 
other and watch the classes showing 
there. Meanwhile, the course designer 
has plenty of time in which to rearrange 
the first ring for the next class. Exhibi- 
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tors know with greater accuracy when 
their horses are due to be shown. "I re- 
member,” said one exhibitor, looking 
around Winter Haven’s Imperial show- 
grounds, “when we used to jump over 
orange crates in a schoolyard. Just look 
now." His arm swept the site, indicating 
a large hunter-jumper ring with a sepa- 
rate warmup area, a saddle-horse ring 
with banked turns and its own make-up 
oval, and Peter Duchin’s band playing to 
a capacity crowd. 

The Florida entries came in such num- 
bers that in one instance two large events 
were held simultaneously — one for hunt- 
ers and jumpers at Delray, the other for 
saddle horses, roadsters, ponies, Arabi- 
ans and Tennessee Walking Horses at 
Orlando. The Orlando show was staged 
at the Seminole racetrack for the first 
time. Thus the facilities, with the im- 
portant exception of the ring itself, which 
became muddy in heavy rains, were very 
good. 

Unfortunately, however, the stabling 
in Winter Haven and Miami was still in- 
adequate. "It’s very depressing to come 
over 1,000 miles," complained an exhibi- 
tor, "and then have to put your horses 
in stalls like these.” 

There were other growing pains. In 
Miami the American Horse Shows Asso- 
ciation chose to try out its saliva-testing 
program, and the result was much con- 
fusion. But after the first panic subsided 
the classes were well filled. Miami was 
also picked by the AHSA for the start 
of a new nationwide campaign of in- 
spection of Tennessee Walking Horses 
in an effort to curb abuses still prevalent. 

Although all proved well in Miami, 
there was a nasty incident in Winter 
Haven after James K. Taylor, an Ala- 
bama real estate broker, rode his stal- 
lion, Moonglow. Jr., to victory in the 
amateur stallion-gelding stake. Three 
days later, when the horse was led from 
the stall for the championship event, he 
came out on three legs. A six-inch nail 
had been driven into his left front foot. 
The police were called, lie-detector tests 
were given, a reward was offered to 
tempt informers and the investigation 
wascontinued through theOrlando show. 
The saboteur was not caught, however, 
and it appears that once again the delib- 
erate maiming of a competitor’s horse 
will go unpunished. 

But the circuit itself, after being on 
three legs for so long, at last has all four 
under it and nowhere to go but up. end 



Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

As Italian as the timeless facades 
along the Grand Canal. Galliano is 
liqueur in the grand manner. In 
Livorno, legend says they distill the 
golden rays of the sun and put them 
into each drop of Galliano. Look for 
the tall, tapered bottle. Enjoy 
Galliano — the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 
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hockey Mark Kram 


Detroit flies high on beat-up old Red Wings 

A middle-aged forward named Ullman scored most of Detroit's goals and a youngster named Crozier stopped 
the other team's, but it was the hoariest old men in hockey who really put the Red Wings over the top 



incorrigible trespasser Norm Ull- 
man invades the Ranger goalie's territory. 

I t din't figure. It just din’t figure," said 
the counterman in the restaurant on 
Grand River Avenue, and almost every- 
one in Detroit agreed with him. What 
didn't figure was that the Red Wings 
seemed about to win their first NHL 
championship in eight yearsand one look 
at the players on the Detroit bench ex- 
plained why. Gordie Howe, the greatest 
forward of all time, is graying fast. Bill 
Gadsby looks as if he should be sipping 
tea on the porch of an old soldiers’ 
home. Marcel Pronovost looks rather 
like an old, old boxing glove left out in 
the yard over a few winters, the result of 
skating on his face for 14 years. Add to 
these 40-year-old Ted Lindsay, who 


returned to hockey after four years of re- 
tirement, and you have the nucleus for a 
bomb — a defused one. When you consid- 
er that the last crutch keeping members 
of this wrinkled cast from falling fiat is a 
rookie goalie playing his first year in the 
majors, it's obvious the thing is hopeless. 
But, as Gordie Howe puts it: “Our kids 
aren't really kids anymore and our old 
men have quite a bit left.” 

Howe, even at 37, ranks third among 
the scorers in the NHL this year. His 34- 
year-old teammate, Alex Delvccchio, is 
suddenly more effective than he has ever 
been. Gadsby (37) and Pronovost (34) 
arc still rated the best defensemen in 
the league. And Lindsay has scored 14 
goals. “Nobody in the history of the 
world could’ve predicted that,” said one 
awed fan. 

Another prediction nobody could 
have made was the surprise emergence 
of Norm Ullman as one of the top stars 
of the league. Although a baby in com- 
parison to Gadsby and Lindsay, 29-year- 
old Ullman has been around eight long 
major league seasons without managing 
to attract anyone's particular attention. 
Now all at once he is tied with Bobby 
Hull in goals scored and ranks second in 
points to Stan Mikita. 

“The big thing about Ullman,” says 
his wingman, Floyd Smith, “is that he's 
a great forechecker. When the puck goes 
into the offensive end he’s right behind 
it. The guy never lets up.” 

Ullman *s capacity for hustle was never 
more apparent than last Friday night 
when the Wings came into New York 
anticipating an easy victory that could 
virtually sew up the championship. The 
out-of-the-running Rangers, always best 
with nothing at stake, shattered this 
complacency promptly with an early 
first-period goal that put New York one 
up. Detroit’s Ron Murphy evened the 
score, then Howe and Ullman put the 
Wings ahead, but not for long. By the 
middle of the second period Detroit was 
trailing again by two goals, and Red 


Wing fans who had come cast to see the 
game were sensing in their stomachs that 
despair that goes with a foretaste of defeat. 
In an almost incredible outpouring of 
sustained energy during the next 30 min- 
utes Norm Ullman forestalled both defeat 
and stomachache by scoring two more 
goals. Detroit didn't win, but Ullman by 
pure hustle had produced the tie that put 
the Red Wings a comfortable four points 
ahead of Montreal in the standings. 

Ullman’s brand of play mirrors per- 
fectly the whole Red Wing attack. They 
are forever scuffling and scrambling for 
the puck and continuously checking— a 
pastime that seems actuall> to refresh 
the Wings. “There's nothing mysterious 
about what the Wings are doing.” says 
Punch Imlach, of Toronto. “It’s just 
work. They never stop skating. They 
throw the puck in your end and keep 
chasing it. I don't know how Abel can 
keep them doing it game in and game 
out. I can’t with our guys.” 

At least one part of the answer lies in 
Detroit Coach Sid Abel's decision to 
use four forward lines in place of the 
usual three. 

“With that extra line,” says Delvcc- 
chio, “we’re on the ice about a minute 
and 15 seconds and off three minutes. It 
means us old guys can push ourselves 
to the hilt." 

But the old men are not the only play- 
ers Abel nursemaids along so solicitously 
to build his winning team. Some weeks 
ago, when rookie Roger Crozier began 
to show the strain of a season that seems 
certain to win him the Vezina Trophy as 
top goalie of the league. Abel sent him 
to Florida for a vacation. Refreshed and 
rested, but back in his pads again and 
working harder than ever, Roger cele- 
brated his 23rd birthday in the Wings' 
dressing room feeling like a veteran. 

“I'll tell ya," he said, cutting the cake 
w ith a sigh. “I’m 23, but I’m beginning to 
look 35, and I feel like I'm 48." “Well," 
countered Bill Gadsby. "I’m 40. but I 
feel like I’m 25.” end 
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DENVER FOOTBALL 

eonllnueit from page 27 


sold 3,357. Last week the total had spi- 
raled up to 17,927, with as many as 921 
sold in a single day. The Denver Post 
carries a front-page box every afternoon 
showing total sales and the number sold 
the previous day. Palmer Hoyt, editor 
and publisher of the Post, has instituted 
an employees' payroll-checkoff plan un- 
der which a person can buy a season 
ticket for himself for 88c per week and 
for children under 17 lor 44c a week. 
Twenty-two other companies in Denver 
have done the same thing. 

■'A prospering professional football 
team is a major asset to any community, 
not only for entertainment but also for 
its direct and indirect effect on the com- 
munity's prestige and economy," said 
Hoyt. 

Mark Freeman, a former major league 
pitcher, is president of the Denver Bron- 
cos Quarterback Club. Bronco booster 
clubs currently arc doubling their mem- 
berships merely by scheduling meetings. 
“I would like to think it was just a prag- 
matic, businessman’s decision that made 
me get into this drive," Freeman said. 
■'But actually it was because I am a fan. 
The way the sales have gone has evoked 
nothing in me but total disbelief. And, 
of course, pride.” 

Probably the biggest factor contribut- 
ing to the Bronco ticket surge is a re- 
financing. no-service-chargc plan started 
by Ron Hermes, a vice-president of the 
Peoples Bank in suburban Aurora. When 
Bank President H. J. Bleakley approved 
the idea and the Broncos announced it, 
people began pouring into the bank from 
all over the state. Under the Hermes plan, 
a buyer selects a stadium seat and then 
signs a “Bronco Note." The bank pays 
the full price of the season ticket — S3 1.50 
— to the Broncos. The ticket buyer pays 
the bank S7.85 down (which includes 
35(i for mailing and insurance) and the 
rest in four installments of S6 each. There 
is no interest on the note. Since Hermes 
started the idea, nearly 20 other banks 
and savings-and-loan associations have 
adopted it. 

From merely being on the board of a 
team that nobody in Denver seemed 
to care about, the Phipps brothers arc 
suddenly the owners of a team with an 
almost fanatical fandom. Owning the 
Broncos means owning Empire Sports, 
Inc., a corporation that also owns a mi- 
nor league baseball team called the Den- 
ver Bears and the 34,264-seat Bears Sta- 
dium, where the Broncos play. Empire 


Sports got the original Denver football 
franchise' in I960, when the AFL was 
organized, and the Broncos put a ludi- 
crous team on the field. 

The players were dressed in uniforms 
with socks that had vertical stripes. They 
were ashamed to leave their locker rooms, 
and often looked more interested in hid- 
ing their socks than in winning a game. 
They would come out for the kickoff 
like ladies surprised at their bath. They 
had no play books. Sometimes the quar- 
terback simply squatted on the ground 
and drew the play with his finger. After 
Denver's first extra-point conversion, the 
general manager ran into the stands and 
wrestled the ball away from a fan. The 
Broncos did not sign enough draft 
choices to fill a closet. Butin 1961 Kunz, 
a former Marine Corpscolonel in combat 
in the South Pacific, formed a syndicate to 
buy Empire Sports, and Gerry Phipps 
became chairman of the board. 

The Phippses are a wealthy, old-line, 
respected Denver family related to the 
more widely know n horse-owning Phipps 
clan of New York. Allan Phipps, a law- 
yer, and Gerry were active in Denver civic 
affairs, but neither took much of a role 
in operation of the Broncos until last 
fall, when Manager-Coach Jack Faulk- 
ner was fired and Mac Spccdie became 
the Denver coach. Then, suddenly, the 
Phippses moved to the foreground in an 
effort to rally the morale of the team 
and the public. 

"Why do we want to keep the Broncos 
in Denver?" Gerry Phipps, a tall, grav- 
ing, pinch-waisted man. asked last week. 
“I could sell out and make a potful of 
money. We're not kidding ourselves that 
this will ever be a gold mine here. But 
we’re trying to attract industry to this 
community. Nothing would hurt us 
more than headlines around the country 
saying Denver had lost its football team. 
I would be cutting my ow n throat if I did 
something that would set back the com- 
munity, and if wc can sell 20,000 season 
tickets we can break even financially.'* 

Gerry Phipps brushes off any possi- 
ble objection to Denver by NBC. which 
insists it would never object anyhow. 
“Green Bay is the No. I attraction in the 
NFL nationwide," he said. "Because of 
community support here, we can be in 
pretty much the same position in the 
AFL. We've got to start winning games, 
but we've got the fans now. Wc haven’t 
done any good at all selling tickets at the 
Denver Country Club or Cherry Hills, 


the status places. But vvc’vc done very 
well in appealing to the little man. Our 
Quarterback Club is full of guys in serv- 
ice-station uniforms. The Broncos will be 
their alma mater. I know we’re going to 
have to have a bigger stadium. We can't 
really compete unless we have 50,000 
scats. 1 think what we’ll do is add on 
to the stadium we have. Wc pay about 
S250.000 per year in maintenance and 
taxes, plus servicing the debt that was 
there when we took over in 1961 and 
the debt we've added. When 1 think of 
how the Kansas City Chiefs were paying 
a dollar a year for a stadium and Buf- 
falo S5.000 a year while getting 1 3 , /i t 7 
of the concessions it’s not easy to forget 
all the problems we've had. But we're 
on our way to success now." 

The Broncos have dealt for Fullback 
Cookie Gilchrist from Buffalo and Half- 
back Abner Haynes from Kansas City, 
two of the AFL's best running backs 
when they care to be. The football team 
should be improved by their presence. 
And already the Broncos have sold more 
season tickets than the average attend- 
ance (16.894) at last year's games. Den- 
ver is a town of football fans gone mad. 
The astonishing thing is that they will 
have something to watch. A month ago 
you could have got a bet against it any- 
where in town. END 


Civic leader Gerry Phipps and his brother 
surprisingly kept his Broncos in Denver. 






The Basques , who invented it, call it pelota. 
A game of great beauty and risk , it enthralls 
betting crowds in six Florida cities now and 
is attracting fresh athletes around the world 
BY JACK OLSEN 


JAI ALAI: 
FURY 
AT THE 
FRONTON 


Francisco Churruca, the best jai alai player in the world, 
flings himself high into the air to catch a ball traveling at 
150 mph. When he comes down, he will heave the ball to 
the front wall, after which it will become the twisting, 
caroming problem of liis watchful opponents in white. 
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CONTINUE!) 


JAI ALAI continu'd 


M y father he have chickens when 
. I am a boy,” said Francisco 
Maria Churruca Iriondo Azpiazu Al- 
corta, "and he also have porks. Every 
morning he goes to his work to make 
cheeps. Sheeps? You know, harcos that 
ride on the water? Si, ships! So he tell 
me you give the animals to eat while I 
am away. I make the chickens and the 
porks to cat, and then I drive my bicycle 
over the mountains to the jai alai. There 
I must play in the naked feet because if 
I hurt my shoes my father will know I 
am in the jai alai that day. And that is 
how I begin." 

Francisco Maria Churruca Iriondo Az- 
piazu Alcorta, known to his friends as 
Patxi, lives four months of the year in 
a second-tloor apartment near the Mi- 
ami airport and the rest of the year in a 
colorful home in Motrico, a Basque fish- 
ing village a few dozen miles from the 
Franco-Spanish border. He is a hand- 
some man of 29with sloping brown-green 
eyes, a slightly receding Ivtirline and a 
vague resemblance to the actor Mel Fer- 
rer. Churruca has difficulty with English 
because his first tongue, Basque, is not 


even in the same family of languages: 
he speaks Spanish, his second language, 
with somewhat greater fluency. He earns 
about S20.000 a year after taxes, more 
than anyone else in his sport. Francisco 
Maria Churruca Iriondo Azpiazu Alcor- 
ta, "Churruca" on the betting program, 
is the world champion of jai alai, a sort 
of supercharged three-wall handball 
played with long, curved baskets. 

Being world champion of jai alai was, 
until recently, like being stickball king 
of The Bronx or downhill skiing champ 
of western Kansas. The sporting frater- 
nity was inclined to think of jai alai as a 
gimmick (when they were inclined to 
think of the game at all), a mere excuse 
to get S2 down at night when the horses 
were in bed. But while nobody was look- 
ing. the game has achieved a measure of 
international prominence, and the per- 
son who still views jai alai as a local rite 
played by Basque sheepherders is missing 
something. The Federacion Internacio- 
nale de Pelota Vasca, ruling body of the 
game, is pressing to have jai alai (or 
simply "pelota." as it is called in the 
Old World) made a part of the 1968 


Olympics in Mexico City, and may well 
get its way, as the Japanese did with 
volleyball. Every two years the Federa- 
cion runs an international pelota cham- 
pionship, drawing teams from countries 
like Argentina and Uruguay and Italy, 
as well as those old beldams of the sport, 
Spain and France. The demand for pro- 
fessional jai alai players has become so 
great that training schools have been 
established in the Basque country of 
Spain, where muchachos of 9 and 10 are 
carefully groomed for frontons in six 
cities in Florida, three cities in Mexico 
and professional arenas in Manila. Mi- 
lan, Madrid, Barcelona and elsewhere. 
The game that once was considered on 
a sporting level with cockroach races 
now is attracting amateurs in many parts 
of the world, and even a gringo may 
rent all the necessary equipment to go 
out and look like an idiot at "America's 
Only Amateur Jai Alai Court” in north 
Miami. 

One watches Churruca and his op- 
ponents— almost all of them Basques 
who were brought up around the fron- 
tons of the Pyrenees — and one gets the 




The Importance 
of Being 
Selective 

Careful— the kind of clothes you 
wear indicates the kind of man you 
are. Suits that fit faultlessly and 
are meticulously tailored from 
wrinkle resistant fabrics, in the 
season’s popular colors, reflect the 
impeccable taste of the man who 
wears them. This is why CURLEE 
Suits are preferred by successful 
men-on-the-move everywhere. 

Your outward appearance will be 
fashionable and you’ll be wonderfully 
comfortable, too, when you step up 
to style in Suits by CURLEE. 


Write for name of dealer nearest you. 
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CLOTHING COMPANY, ST, LOUIS. MO. 



JAI ALAI i ontinued 


SERVE 


PCIHAM 



Preparing to serve, Churruca scoops tip the hall after bouncing it once. In the same 
motion he will whip it against the wall, 130 feet away. 


idea that the game is simple. The pelota 
comes bounding off the front wall: Chur- 
ruca races intd position, takes the ball 
with a resounding plop! in his cesta. and 
in one smooth motion slings it back to 
the front wall. And so the game goes un- 
til one player cannot make the catch- 
and-throw. and a point is scored. 

The apparent ease with which Chur- 
ruca and the rest of the troupe keep the 
pelota zipping about for as long as two 
or three minutes at a time occasionally 
leads the unknowing to shout, “Fix!" 
when a shot is missed or when a ball 
spins haphazardly out of the cesta of a 
star player. Such cynics should be sen- 
tenced to one hour on a jai alai court 
to try the game on for size, as I did. 
Then they will understand why a jai alai 
player must begin when he is a stripling, 
must play the game for six or eight hours 
a day and must bring himself to a peak 
of physical conditioning before he has 
a vestige of a prayer of becoming a pro- 
fessional. Anyone who has ever played 
tennis can take a crack at racquets or 
squash or badminton or table tennis 
without looking too much the fool, but 
attempting to throw a jai alai ball around 
without any experience is equivalent to 
sitting dow n to a mah-jongg game with 
your Chinese laundryman. 


Not understanding or believing any of 
this when it was explained to me, I went 
to the Miami fronton to have a go at 
this most graceful and most difficult of 
racket games. My instructor, an ama- 
teur, strapped a cesta on my wrist, illus- 
trated a few easy lob shots to the side 
wall and plunked the ball into my basket. 
“Duck soup!" I said. I wound up and 
flang the ball and fell back as it hit the 
floor in front of me and kazoomed up 
past my nose. On a second try the ball 
squigglcd out behind me, and on a third 
it merely fell out of the cesta while I 
was planning the shot. After a solid hour 
of instruction, I was able to lob the ball 
underhand, like an elderly Basque 
grandmother with elbow chips, till it 
almost reached the wall. This, I learned 
later, is about the most an amateur can 
expect during his first few weeks of in- 
struction. The normal overhand baseball 
delivery is useless; it only causes the ball 
to roll up the cesta and follow the curved 
end downward to the floor. The various 
methods of propelling a pelota out of the 
cesta and up to the front wall arc so 
unlike the classical motions of other 
sports that the Miami fronton has had 
a standing bet with American athletes 
for years. The victim is rigged up in a 
cesta and placed at the service line, sonic 


130 feet from the front wall, and chal- 
lenged to throw the ball to the wall on 
the fly once in three tries. “We have 
lost that bet once," said Louis (Buddy) 
Berenson, assistant manager of the fron- 
ton, “and then it was to a guy I think 
had played before." 

Withal, the most difficult public-rela- 
tions problem faced by the promoters of 
jai alai is the canard that every flubbed 
shot is a fake. Perhaps such cynicism is 
inevitable in the only game in which 
Americans are permitted to bet on hu- 
man beings, but the fact is that in four 
decades of jai alai in Florida there has 
never been a public scandal attached to 
the game. This is not true in the rest of 
the world, where the system is different 
and lends itself to an occasional justified 
scream of anguish by the bettors. In Flo- 
rida all bets go through a pari-mutuel 
setup, and when the game starts, all bet- 
ting is over, diminishing any further 
chance of hanky-panky. In toteless 
places like Madrid and Mexico City, 
games arc halted frequently to give book- 
ies a chance to corral new point-by-point 
action; hence there is a tendency by 
players to keep the games close, to excite 
the crowd and increase the handle. But 
it is rare in any part of the world for 
players to lose intentionally; such she- 
nanigans are just not in the Basque 
makeup. The last known attempt at a 
real fix took place in Cuba, back in the 
days before Fidel Castro closed the Ha- 
vana fronton. Two doubles players 
agreed to go into the tank, bet heavily 
on their opponents and then got so ex- 
cited in the heat of the contest that they 
won, thus losing their camisas and suc- 
ceeding in being banished from jai alai 
forever. 

Still, one hears the sour grapes in Mi- 
ami: “This game is as crooked as a cow’s 
hind leg.” “They’re all brothcrs-in-laws, 
you know.” “I know who's gonna win. 
My buddy went to the rehearsal.” “This 
game is a benefit for No. 6. His wife just 
had a baby.” There is no surer way to 
risk one's life and limb than to make 
such cracks in the presence of a jai alai 
player, who risks his own life and limb 
nightly for sacks of prize money (S62,- 
000 at Miami alone this year) and, more 
important, for the fierce pride and in- 
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tegrity that come naturally to the Basque 
people. Even the mild Churruca is ca- 
pable of outbursts of impropriety when 
the old “fix" charge is trundled out. usu- 
ally by losers. Not long ago Churruca 
went with his wife to a Miami record 
store where a Spanish-speaking shopgirl 
recognized him and began carping. "She 
says to me the game is fixed." Churruca 
recalled, “and I do not say nothing. She 
gets worse and worse, and still I don't 
say nothing. ‘Everything in jai alai is 
fixed.’ she says, and I say. ‘If you say so.’ 
But she don’t stop. So finally I tell her 
in Spanish. ‘How many dollar do you 
ask for going to the bed?' She told me. 
you don't have enough money for that 
in the world. I say. ‘Yes. I have. Fifty 
cents'’ And my wife put down the rec- 
ords and we walked out. and I told the 
girl she is selling her last record to a jai 
alai player.” 

Buddy Berenson, son of the man who 
made jai alai a financial success in the 
U.S., is another who bristles at the fix 
charges. “You’d never believe the gall of 
some of these people." Berenson said. 
"One night a guy I knew, a businessman, 
comes over to me in the audience, and 
he says, ‘C’mon. Buddy, you know who’s 
gonna win. Why don’t you let a guy in 
on it?’ 

"I said. ‘You sell typewriters, don’t 
you? And of course they’re all defective, 
right? And you charge people for type- 
writers and you take their money and 
then you don’t deliver, right?’ He says. 
’What do you mean? You're calling me 
a thief!’ 

“I said, ‘What the hell do you think 
you're calling me?’ It had never occurred 
to him." 

In recent years the fans in Miami, 
where the big money draws the best in 
the game during the winter season, have 
mellowed somewhat, and some have 
even come to appreciate the I'yier points 
of the game, even as the aficionados in 
Guernica and Barcelona and San Sebas- 
tian. One hears applause for players who 
have tried and failed to make the spec- 
tacular "gels” that call for mountain- 
goat agility up the perpendicular wall, 
and a player who is injured is no long- 
er excoriated as a fink but applauded as 
a fallen hero. “Sophistication was a long 
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JAI ALAI continued 

time coming," says Bcrcnson. “but I 
think you can say it is here at last. Of 
course, we still have the elderly people 
out for a good time, the ones who can't 
even pronounce the players' names and 
keep everybody else in stitches. They call 
Chimela ‘ShlemicF and Mendizabal 
‘Mat/o Ball' and Bcngoa 'Benny’ and 
Arakistain ‘Rocky Stein.' One night I 
heard a woman rooting her head off for, 
Francisco. She was saying, ‘Come on, 
Franciscoleh baby!' ” 

A few years back the parimutuels were, 
being distorted nightly by an excellent, 
player named Isidoro who specialized in 
a “Manolctc" shot. Just as Manoletc 
used to pass the bull while looking some- 
where else. Isidoro would catch the ball 
on the short hop and slam it back to 
the front wall while staring at a little 
old lady in the third row. Thousands 
would cheer, and the opponent would, 
feel a whammy creeping over him. Short- 
ly after the clever Isidoro arrived on the 
scene, word went out that he was Jew- 
ish: his name and his long (and typically 
Basque) nose were all the proof the fans 
needed. "He denied it." said Bcrcnson. 
"but people said he must be Jew ish with 
that name and that nose. They said he 
was descended from the Inquisition Jews 
who ran away to the hills and took the 
Catholic religion to stay alive." 

From then on. poor Isidoro was an 
underlay in Miami. Two dollars bet on 
Isidoro's long nose would return only 
S2.50 or S3, partially because he was 
a star but mostly because he was an Isi- 
doro. In the sports folklore of the Bar- 
ney Rosses and the Sid Lucknians and 
the Al Rosens, Isidoro will be remem- 
bered as one of the greatest non-Jewish 
Jewish athletes. 

To capitalize on the high percentage 
of Jewish spectators, the Miami fronton’s 
archcompctitor at Dania, 22 miles up 
the road, once installed an “Israel" team 
in its "International World Series of Jai 
Alai." The two players on the "Israel" 
team, Egurbi and Ituartc. were as Jew- 
ish as Francisco Franco-which led How- 
ard Kleinberg of the Miami Daily News 
to ask, "Could that be Irving Egurbi?” 
Soon after, the Israeli team was provid- 
ed with a new country to represent. 

To the minor annoyance of the jai alai 
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purist, such artificial devices remain a 
commonplace in the vigorous competi- 
tion for the tourist’s dollar. Even the 
Berensons, merchants of jai alai but also 
ardent devotees of the grace and beauty 
of the game, are not above gilding the 
act. In a recent “World Scries" game in 
their Miami fronton, the Berensons pre- 
sented a team from "The Philippines." 
consisting of a Basque and a Mexican. 
The team from the "United States" was 
a Basque and a Valencian, and the play- 
ers representing Italy, Mexico, France 
and Spain were all Basques. "Wc'rc not 
trying to kid anybody." says Buddy 
Bcrcnson. "After all. the program tells 
plainly where every player's from. But 
we find it heightens interest to assign 
countries to the teams, and the purists 
still get a damned good game of jai alai." 
So far the Berensons have managed to 
resist the temptation to nominate an 
Israeli team and have not been tempted 
at all to name an Arab one. 

T 

.A. here is also a slight overdose of 
hoopla about the perils and pace of jai 
alai ("fastest and most dangerous game 
in the world") aimed at intriguing the 
unknowing spectator and making an in- 
teresting game more interesting. To be 
sure, the pclota does come off the wall 
at measurable speeds in the range of 
150 mph, the fastest of any sporting ob- 
ject in the world (if one discounts bul- 
lets, golf balls and racing cars). But the 
ball usually travels something like 200 
or 300 feet before it is caught and re- 
turned, giving the receiving player a 
chance to get set and thus eliminating 
many of the high-speed reflexive battles 
that one sees in close-up sports like ten- 
nis and football. There is somewhat 
more substance to the claim that jai alai 
is highly pc \>us. In weight and hard- 
ness, the peK iii lies somewhere between 
a baseball anc a snooker ball, and when 
it thuds into player at top speed a shud- 
der goes through the most untutored 
audience. Front-court play can be down- 
right homicidal. Lrdoza, a famous player 
of three decades ago, once slammed the 
ball into the front wall at close range. 
The rebound knocked out all his front 
teeth. In the 1930s a player named Ra- 


mos was hit by a ball that had traveled 
all the way to the front wall and 176 feet 
to the back wall before bouncing off and 
hitting him in the skull. "You could hear 
it all over the fronton." Buddy Bercnson 
said. "He walked off, but there was no 
blood showing and that is a bad sign. 
Whenever a player is hit. the others rush 
up trying to laugh it off and praying for 
the sight of blood, because blood means, 
a glancing blow. Ramos died several 
hours later in the hospital. There were 
splinters of skull in his brain." 

Another player, C'arlos de Anda, waij, 
beaned in the Miami fronton, taken to 
the hospital and operated on to relieve 
pressure on his brain. "His is the only 
case of its kind I know." said Bcrcnson. 
"He had always been an austere type of 
person, but after the operation he be- 
came very jolly and outgoing. He's re- 
tired now, a bookie at the fronton in. 
Mexico City, and he’s the happiest per- 
son there." The great Churruca was hit, 
too. bui ii did not make him any hap- 
pier. Taking a rebole (rebound) shot off 
the back wall, he misjudged the curve 
of the ball. It smacked off his cesta and 
caromed into his temple. "I do not think 
I am hurt very bad," Churruca remem- 
bered, "but then I see that I am sitting 
down and the door is facing first one 
way and then another way. and then 1 
am not seeing nothing al all.” 

Like pilots who crack up. jai alai play- 
ers are rushed back into action as soon 
as they are ambulatory, to reduce the 
chance of a permanent phobia. Accord- 
ing to Bcrcnson, there has never been a 
quitter in the pro game or one who 
permitted cowardice to shade his play. 
One might conclude that all such tend- 
encies to be chicken (or “jellow,*’ as 
Churruca puts it) would long since have 
been bred out of the players in the fron- 
tons of the Basque country, else they 
would not be playing professionally at 
all. "The closest we had was a player 
who was terrified of the ball, but being a 
Basque he didn't even know this him- 
self.” Bcrcnson said. "He went out on 
the court night after night, playing a 
good game, a brave game, and all the 
time he was scared on another level ol 
his mind. Pretty soon the symptoms be- 
gan. He’d get dizzy on the court. He'd 
continued 
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get double vision and headaches. We 
took him to a psychiatrist, and the psy- 
chiatrist said he was frightened deep in- 
side. We had to send him back to Spain. 
To this day he doesn't think he was 
afraid." 

The same sort of inner discipline keeps 
the new breed of jai alai player from 
letting his emotions show on the court. 
In the old days certain players would 
Hail their cestas on the floor and pound 
the wall and shout "Dios!" after blowing 
a shot. But managers discouraged this. 
"It gets too much like the way wrestlers 
act," explained one, "and that's the last 
image in the world we need." Nowadays 
a player will miss a shot, smile sportingly 
while the crowd screams. "Brum! hruio!" 
and hurry to the privacy of the players' 
room to exact revenge on himself. "They 
are locked into that room from 6:30 to 
12:30 every night." said Bcrenson, "and 
when they get back after a poor perform- 
ance, that's when they let the tigers out 
of their bellies, as they say in Spain. 
Pedro Mir once butted the wall in the 
players' room and split his head wide 
open. I saw another player pick up an 
iron chair and throw it up as high as he 
could and then stick his head under it. 
It knocked him cold, and he played the 
next night. A great player named Guiller- 
mo lost a big championship game and 
came storming back to the players' room. 
His cesta was still strapped on his right 
hand so he lifted a 10-gallon water jug, 
crooked it in his left arm and broke it on 
the ceiling. Then he let all the broken 
glass and water fall down on him." 

The best jai alai player in the world 
does not engage in any such feats of 
masochism, but then Patxi Churruca 
docs not lose many big matches, either. 
"I have quiet, happy days as a boy in 
Motrico," said Churruca, "and perhaps 
it is difficult for me to become angry." 
The maestro's long journey from bare- 
foot boy in the seaport town of Motrico 
to undisputed world champion of jai 
alai is a sort of Francisco Merriwell 
story committed to memory by the little 
Basque boys now padding over the moun- 
tains to play in the same church court- 
yard where Churruca first strapped on a 
cesta. As a national hero of Spain, 


Churruca goes first-class when he re- 
turns home, in marked contrast to the 
relative anonymity of his life in Miami. 
When the American season is over, he 
plays matches to as high as 45 points be- 
fore howling crowds in Spain and the 
Basque country of southern France. 
Once each year Franco goes to see him 
play in San Sebastian, a beautiful Basque 
town, and Churruca regards this as a 
command performance. 

D 

JL/ut of all the rewards of his life, 
the one that satisfies Churruca the most 
is that he has pleased his father, "the 
strongest man in Motrico." as the proud 
son describes him. "There arc some peo- 
ple in Motrico they say Arakistain's fa- 
ther is the strongest, but many say is my 
father. One day in my father's bar — he 
owns a bar now and he docs not make 
the cheeps any longer— one day two 
lishermen break glasses, and my father 
throws them out. And soon one comes 
back and he says, ‘Why you think you 
do that?' My father say. ‘Out!' and the 
man grab hold of the door. My father 
go boom and knock the door off the 
hinges, and the man does not conic 
back." 

Fifteen years ago there came the in- 
evitable scene when the boy Churruca 
wanted to go off to the world of profes- 
sional jai alai against the wishes of the 
strongest man in Motrico. "A jai alai 
promoter came from Corunna to Motri- 
co when I was 14." Churruca explained, 
"and he visited the basketniaker in Mo- 
trico and he sees us play in the little 
fronton. He say to the basketniaker, 
‘Which one is that?' pointing to me. He 
say he would pay me 1 . 100 pesetas (about 
S20) a month and buy me free shoes, so 
I sign the contract. My mother said. 
‘You are cra?y! Now go tell your father 
what you do.' 

"My father was angry. He says, ‘Why 
do you do that?* But the basketniaker 
saved me. He say to my father, "If you 
don't let him go now, he is remember- 
ing you all his life, that his father don't 
let him to start playing. Let him go. it 
is only four months. If he is no good he 
is going to come home, and he is going 
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native touch in a sales presentation. 

Not quite as large as an ordinary book. Light 
in weight because it’s precision-engineered with 
modern transistors. Plays a full hour without 
changing tapes. Capstan drive for constant 
speed recording and play back. AC Bias record- 
ing. dynamic microphone, 2 heads (neither 
magnetic) as in high-priced machines. At a few 
of the finer stores only in your city. Electronic 
years ahead . . . vet only $44. 95, fully covered by 
written Warranty. Try it out in the store . . . hear 
your own voice! 



Model F 21 T oper- 
ates silently open, un- 
obtrusively closed. 


to stay happy.' With that word, my 
father say O.K.” 

Churruca went from Corunna to Zara- 
goza to Acapulco to Mexico City and 
finally to the big show in Miami at age 
20. Now he is in his ninth season in Mi- 
ami and his fourth as champion. His 
father owns the biggest cantina in Motri- 
co. and Churruca is the idol of the 
Basques, a magnet for customers at his 
father's place. A few years ago Churru- 
ca married a Basque artist, Laura Maria 
Zamhruno from Ondarroa. just over the 
hill from Motrico. and with her assist- 
ance he is battling the last despair of 
any traveling Basque's life homesick- 
ness for the bays and mountains and 
valleys of the Pyrenees. In their apart- 
ment in Miami the Churrucas read El 
Diurio I as to, the Basque newspaper 
published daily in San Sebastian, and 
pore over hordes of picture postcards 
showing the orange-tile roofs and the 
skinny quays and twisting, climbing 
streets of their home towns. I( is all but 
impossible to call on the Churrucas w ith- 
out spending hours going through their 
pictures, sipping the anise wine of their 
homeland and partaking of the hot dia- 
rizes and saffron paella that sustain 
them. "Now. if I could walk a mountain 
here." said Churruca recently, "it would 
be much more better. We love Miami, 
my wife and I. but always is flat. I want 
to walk sometimes in the morning, so 
I go to the shopping center and back. Is 
only about 500 yards and feels like noth- 
ing, so I do it again and two or three 
times, and then all the people start look- 
ing to me and saying, ‘That one is suspi- 
cious. What do he doing always for 
walking?’ 

"But I am not meaning harm. In 
Motrico you take two steps and you are 
n diking up. don /?. Always up, down. I 
miss that one. Someday my wife and I 
will go back to stay, and I will help in 
my father's bar and play a little soccer 
and a little jai alai. and then maybe I 
will miss the days here when I am cham- 
pion and making money." lie paused 
and riffled through the deck of picture 
postcards. “Is easier things to do," said 
Francisco Maria Churruca Iriondo Az- 
piazu Alcona, breaking into a grin, 
"than satisfy a Basque." end 
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How long before the next 
Wilma Rudolph comes along? 




I'ntil she was eight, the world's greatest 
woman runner couldn’t even walk. But 
Wilma Ituilolph had the courage and de- 
termination to overcome a crippling child- 
hood illness and become the heroine of the 
1960 Home Olympics. She sped to victory 
in llic 100 and 200 meter sprints, tin* too 
meter relay, and collected three gold medals 
for the U. S. A. 

Not every youngster can be a Wilma 
Rudolph. In fact, very few even participate 
in organized sports, much less become stars. 
Bui every young person if only a spec- 


tator — can be as physically fit as the star 
athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated that 
physical fitness, particularly the fitness of 
our young people, has never been more 
important than it is today. 

To support the national fitness program. 
Equitable has prepared a special film: 
"Youth Physical Fitness — A Report to 
the Nation.” If you would like to borrow a 
print of this film for showing to community 
groups, contact your nearest Equitable 
office or write to Equi table’s home office. 
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Having the number of passengers and 
the number of seats come out the same 
has not always been easy. 

So we got together with IBM to 
make sure the seat we reserve for you 
is reserved for you. 

What this collaboration brought 


forth was a computer. (A 10-million- 
dollar giant we call Sabre.) 

It memorizes every seat on every 
flight we have— along with the address 
of every body on a waiting basis. 

The moment there's a cancellation, 
it tells us you’re next on the list and 


even gives us your number to call. 

( It doesn’t even wait until we ask. 
It barges right in and tells us there’s 
an empty seat on Flight 61 and to get 
hold of Paul Zoellner in Newark.) 
There it is. 124 seats. 12-1 tickets. 
Want one? 


American Airlines 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* information of the week 


basketball— BOSTON won one. loM one and 
liimhcd the NBA regular-season schedule with a 
record 62 wins and 18 losses. Now ihe Celtics will 
have a rest uniil the playoff series between second- 
place CINCINNATI (48— 32) and third-place PHIL- 
ADELPHIA (40-40) is over. NEW YORK, which 
can rest until next season, split four (one win was 
over the Celtics) and wound up with a 31-49 mark, 
its best in six years. In the West LOS ANGELES 
finished with a win and two losses for a 49-3 1 rec- 
' ord, 4 game, ahead of the second-place Hawks. 
When Elgin Baylor scored 19 against the Warriors 
he boosted his point total to ’.009. making the 
Lakers the first team ever to have two 2,000-point 
scorers in one season (Jerry West had gone over 
2.000 a week earlier). ST. LOUIS (45-35) sharpened 
a up for its playoff series w ith the Bullets by w inning 
three straight while BALTI MORE (37-43) lost three 
£ of four. DETROIT (31-49) lost itt.twotin.il game., 
and SAN FRANCISCO (17-63) surprisingly took 
two of its last three. 


hockey Three straight losses eliminated CHICA- 
GO from the NHL race leaving DETROIT . -till in 
first by two points with a week to go. und MONT- 
REAL to fight it out. The Red Wings tied the 
Rangers und beat the Bruins and Ihe Black Hawks 
for their 12th and 13th victories on home ice. while 
the Canadicns extended their winning streak to five 
With three in a row. In one of their victories. 5 2 
over ihe Bruins. R alph Backsirom scored a hat 
trick for the first time in Ins ll-ycar career. 
Going through the motions were TORONTO, 
which was 2-0-1. NEW YORK. 0-1-2. and BOS- 
TON. 1-0-2. 

MICHIGAN TECH, competing for the fourth time 
in the finals of the National Collegiate hockey 
championship, held this scar at Brown University, 
won its second title with an 8 2 defeat of Boston 
College. The young learn 1 14 players on the si(uad 

Houghton! 1 Mich, placed live men on the All- 


oowling -BOB STRAMPI winner of ihe PBA's 
1964 All-Star title, defeated Billy Golcmhicwski in 
a close (190-189) final match to win the $35,000 
Continental Open in Detroit. 

BOXING — The team title at the 38th Golden Gloves 
I Tournament of Champions in Kansas Cny went to 
LOS ANGELES when Heavyweight JERRY 
‘ QUARRY KO d Jim Donllnger of Minneapolis in 
I :J2 of the second round to become the only lighter 
to win all his fights by knockouts. 

CURLING The six-year domination of Scotch Cup 
competition by Canada ended when the young U.S. 
champion rink from Superior. Wi>. skipped by 
RAYMOND (Bud) SOMLRVTLLI . deleated the 
Canadian rink 9-6 in the final round in Perth. 
Scotland (/><!«<• 28). The cup represents the unof- 
’ licial world championship. 

DOGS— CH. FEZZIWTG RAGGEDY ANDY (SI. 
March I ). a pigeon-blue Old English sheepdog 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Hcndiik Van Rensselaer of 
Basking Ridge. N.J.. defeated a field of 1 .696 at Ihe 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Kennel Club show to gain his 
fourth best-in-show ribbon. 

FENCING— COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, the winner 
of the Intercollegiate Fencing Association’s title 
three weeks ago, won the NCAA championship in 
Detroit with 76 wins to New York University's 74. 

golf — BERT WEAVER of Beaumont. Texas, won 
his first PGA tournament, the Greater Jacksonville 
Open, with a 72-holc score of 285, three under par. 
The winning score, alter four days of high winds 
and rain, was the highest on the PGA tour so fur 
this year. Jack Nicklaus. Dave Marr. Bruce Devlin 
and Bob Charles all tied for second at 286. 


horse racing — Jockey Bill Mohorncy. who has 
ridden more than 1 30 winners but never won a 
stakes race, finally won one when he guided CUPID 
($7.20) to an eight-length victory in the $27,700 
Paumonok Handicap ai Aqueduct. 


swimming— MIKE GERRY set meet records of 
5:05 in the 500-yard freestyle and 18:13.2 in the 
1.650-yard freestyle to lead SAN DIEGO STATE 
to the National Collegiate (college division) title al 
Normal. III. California Slate (Long Beach) finished 
second, largely on the record performances of 
GARY ILMAN in the 100- and 200-yard freestyle, 
the 100-yard butterfly and as anchor man in the 
400-yard freestyle relay- 


TRACK A field Three U.S. Olympic gold-mcdal- 
isls were defeated al the Knights of Columbus in- 
door meet in Cleveland. BILL CROT TIERS of To- 
ronto edged Ollan Cassell by two steps in Ihe 600 
with a time of 1 : 1 1 : DAVE ELLIS, also of Toronto, 
came within live yards of lapping Bob Schul in the 
three-mile run (13:57); and JIM GRi I l F of Port- 
land. Ore. turned it on in the last half lap to pass 
Hills Mills and win the mile by live sards in 4:10. 
IOLANDA BALASof Rumania and ABBV HOI F- 
VI AN of Toronto both set meet records Miss 
Balas in the high jump at 5 Icct 10% inches and 
Miss Hoffman in the women's 880 in 2:12. MEL 
PENDER. Paul Drayton and Willie Davenport, 
all U.S. Army runners, took first, second and third 
in the 50-yard dash. F.RGAS I.EPS, who holds the 
Canadian indoor and outdoor mile records, ran the 
1,000 meters in 2:13.5. to win by eight yards over 
John Dunkelbcrg of North Carolina. RALPH BOS- 
TON came in third in llic high jump, which was 
won by GENE JOHNSON of Santa Clara. Calif, 
at 6 feet 10. then beat Willie Davcnporl by 1 .u sec- 
ond in the 50-yard high hurdles. 


ROBIN LINGLE of the University of Missouri, 
who ran the fastest 1.000 indoors this .cason 
(2:07.3). and JOHN CAMIEN of Emporia State, 
who equaled his best mile time (4.01.7). were live 
only defending champions who repealed at the 
U.S. Track und Field Federation championships 
(the Journal Games) in Milwaukee. JOHN RAM- 
BO of California Slate (Long Beach) high jumped 
6 feet 11% inches, exceeding the federation mark 
by 2% inches, and STEVE CARSON of Iowa Stale 
ran a section of the 600 in I :I0.6, also a federation 
record. In a lime that was ulmosl four seconds 
slower than the winning lime al the NCAA cham- 
pionships in Detroit a week earlier. OKLAHOMA 
ST A n 's two-mile relay team set a federation murk 
of 7.-3 1.7. 


mileposts NAMED: Commissioner of the newly 
organized Continental Football League, former U.S. 
Senator and governor of Kentuckv. A.B. (Happy) 
CHANDLER, commissioner of baseball from 1945 
to 1951. 

NAMED: Old pro RICHARD (Pancho) GON- 
ZALEZ to coach the 1965 U.S. Davis Cup tennis 
team. Gonzalez was the coach of the 1963 U,S. 

the Australians. 


RETIRED: 1 he New York Giants backfield star for 
1 2 seasons. I RANK Gil I ORD. 34. to devote him- 
self full lime to sports broadcasting. Gifford, who 
Was an All-America halfback at USC in 1951. led 
hing and pass receiving from 


1956 tc 


1959. 


DIED: AMOS ALONZO STAGG. 102, football 
coach 'or 70 years and pioneer of the forward pass 

home in Stockton, Calif, h’uw II). As an under- 
graduate baseball pitcher. Stagg led Yale to five 
championships, and as an end on the footbull team, 
was named to Walter Camp's first All-America team 
in 1889. After turning down six oilers to play pro- 
fessional baseball, he was invited to coach football 
at the newly founded University of Chicago in 1892. 
In 41 years there his learns won seven Big Ten titles 
and hud four unbeaten seasons. When requested by 
the university in 1932 at the age of 70 to retire to a 
job as supers isor of athletic . Stagg moved on to the 
College of the Pacific in Stockton. Calil'.. where he 
couched 14 more years. He finished his coaching ca- 
reer after sis seasons at Susquehanna University in 
Pennsylvania and held a supervisory job at COP un- 
til Ills retirement in I960 at the age of 98. Stagg is the 
only person ever to be elected to the Football Hall 
of Fame both as a player and a coach. 


CREDITS 

■r: 22— Rich Ciorkioni 23-dh 


Orin Seoiy: 28 — Mir- 1 

Srhorlma'; 38-40 — Foie iui 
B-aclmos. 50-59 -H„„v Groc 
Express- Pictorial. AP: 62. 63- 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



STEVE COHEN. SophO- 
more on the Penn State 
gymnastics team, won 
the ECAC all-rounil ti- 
tle at Temple Universi- 
ty wilh tlie best score 
in live Olympic events. 
He took a first in door 
exercise, a second in the 
parallel bars and tied 
for second in (he still 
rings. 


ANDREW KUNAYAK. 

an Eskimo from Lillie 
Diomede, an island oil' 
the western coast of 
Alaska. 2 Vi miles from 
the U.S.S.R., raced 
through drifted snow in 
— 15° weather lo win 
the half-mile fool race in 
the first Winter Games 
at the State Vocational 
School in Nome. 



david rikert. Wil- 
liams College sopho- 
more, won the Class A 
combined title at the 
Pincland Ski and Out- 
ing Club’s Nordic meet 
in Andover, Me., plac- 
ing first in Class A 
cross-country and first 
in Class B jumping- U 
was his eighth com- 
bined title this season. 


RICK CIPULLO, 5-fOOl- 
9 guard lor Bethany 
College (W. Va.) be- 
came the first basket- 
ball player in the his- 
tory of the President's 
Athletic Conference to 
be chosen unanimously 
for the All-PAC team 
three straight years. He 
has led the league in 
scoring for two seasons. 



BEVERLY WILLIAMS. 

26, a Corsicana, Texas 
housewife who took up 
bowling four years ago 
as a recreational outlet, 
rolled a 671 scries in 
early play at the Texas 
State Women's Bow ling 
Tournament in Dallas, 
the highest singles score 
ever recorded in that 
event. 


al holm, Michigan 
Tech hockey team cap- 
tain who more than 
doubled his point pro- 
ductionthisscason(4l ), 
led his team to victory 
in a two-game series 
over Minnesota in the 
Western Collegiate 
Hockey Association 
semifinals with hat 
tricks in both games. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


I von before ihe season began Joe I apchick 
knew thal Ibis would be his last. The ad- 
ministrators at St. John's, where he had 
labored on and off for 20 of his 65 years, 
had decreed thal I apchick was to he re- 
tired at the end of the 1965 campaign. A 
genteel, articulate man with immense in- 
nate dignity, I apchick took the decision 
graciously and then set out to show what a 
65-year-old coach could still accomplish. 

His team surprised almost everyone by 
beating No. l-rankcd Michigan by a single 
point in the final of New York's Holiday 
I estival in January, and last Saturday, be- 
fore 18,499 who filled Madison Square Gar- 
den to capacity, the Rcdmcn gave the Old 
Coach the going-away present he wanted so 
dearly — a 55-51 victory over top-seeded Vil- 
lanovu in the championship game of the Na- 
tional Invitation Tournament. It made I ap- 
chick the only coach ever to win the Nil 
four times. 

All season long 1 apchick had been tell- 
ing people that his team was not a great one. 
even after it upset Michigan. He honestly 
felt they were just a good bunch of hustling 
kids. Hut St, John's had more than mere 



hustle. It hail Sonny Dove, a 6-foot-7 soph- 
omore rcboundcr who played with the care- 
free enthusiasm of a schoolboy on a picnic, 
and Bob McIntyre, a 6-fool-6 forward who 
could shoot Jerry Houston and Kennv Mc- 
Intyre were a pair of contrasting backcourt 
players. Houston, a wiry, tough 6-foot- 1 
ball-handler, quarterbacked La pchick's dis- 
ciplined. patient offense and defended with 
the brashness of a street lighter, while Kenny 
McIntyre, a sleepy-eyed blond, had a thing 
about putting the ball into the basket. He 
loved to shoot, and his jump shots arched 
through the hoop like trained seals. He also 
handled the hall well, was imperturbable 
under pressure, and both he and Houston 
were adept at finding the free man with 
swift. accurate passes Ken Wircll. a plodding 
but steady player, and Bob Ducrr shared the 
fifth starting spot. St. John's came into the 
NIT with a 17 S record and routed Boston 
College in the first game. 

But Lapchick's team was up to its ears in 
trouble against second-seeded New Mexico 
in the quarter-finals. While the l.obos' care- 
ful defense— second-best in the nation 
hemmed in St. John's shooters, 6-foot-9 Mel 
Daniels '.napped up rebounds, and New 
Mexico led 26 22 at half lime. Then Dove 
began to get the rebounds away from Dan- 
iels and New Mexico's defense was suddenly 
not nearly so stringent. The McIntyres 
bombed away for 36 points between them, 
and St. John's eventually won 61-54. 

Army, which had beaten Western Ken- 
tucky 58 54. also made a determined run at 
the Redmen in the semifinals, and the ag- 
gressive Cadets led St John's by six points 
late in the first half But the Redmen tight- 
ened up their defense, forcing Army to 
shoot from outside anil, except for Mike 
Silliman. a smooth forward who scored 17 
points, the Cadets just did not have the 
shooters to do the job. Kenny McIntyre 
scored 21 points, including five free throws 
that stretched his NIT string to 29 straight. 
Houston got 18 more points, anil St. John's 
won 67-60. There was, however, some con- 
solation for young Coach Talcs Locke and 
his Cadets, They later beat NYU 75-74 for 
third place, just as ihey did a year ago. when 
Dick Murray threw in a corner shot with 
six seconds to play. 

Villanova, meanwhile, had a time with 
Manhattan. The Jaspers' slick ball-handlers 
and shooters treated Villanova's combina- 
tion defense shamefully, feeding jump shoot- 
er Larry Lcmbo for 31 points and sending 
big Bob Chlupsa down the middle for easy 
layups. Manhattan led by nine points with 
8:20 to go. Then the Wildcats went to a 
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man-to-man defense. It stopped Manhattan 
cold, Bill Mclchionni. Jim Washington. Bill 
Socns and Lric Erickson outscorcd the J 
pers 1 1-2 in the last 6 Vi minutes, and Villa^ 
nova took the game 73-71. 

NYU. an earlier 87-76 winner over Del 
troit. was much easier for Villanova. While 
the Violets missed dreadfully from outside 
against Villanova's taut combination, the 
acrobatic Washington, and Socns, a chubby 
6-foot-8. swept the boards for 33 rebounds. 
Mclchionni darted in and around the Violets 
on drives and shot over them for 31 points, 
Socns added 23. and Villanova won 9l-69» 
It was an impressive show of weapons by 
a skilled team. 

And it was enough to worry Joe Lap^ 
chick. The day before the final game lul 
had his team practicing against /one unjri 
combination defenses for two hours. "I told' 
my kids they've got to be patient." hcsaidl 
"Our game plan is for more movement and 
to make them conic to us. If we get bombed, 
we get bombed. But we're not going in 
scared " Villanova's Jack Kraft had pro* 
lenis, too. Mclchionni. his playmakcr anq 
best shooter, had developed swollen glands, 
a sore throat and a virus. Kraft also knci?^ 
that his team would be at a psychological 
disadvantage. "How many million people 
arc there in New York ’" he asked wistfully. 

I'm sure every one of them will be rootirtd 
for Joe." 

As it turned out. Mclchionni was almost 
useless Saturday, lie played little more than 
a half and scored only four points. St. 
John's, meanwhile, went at Villanova's com- 
bination defense deliberately, as Lapchick 
ordered. The Redmen worked the ball until 
Dove or Bob McInty re got loose underneath. 
Then Houston and Kenny McIntyre hii 
them with quick passes for baskets. kennJ 
Mac also maneuvered behind screens for 
jump shots from the side. With 4:49 ip 
go in the first half St. John's led by 14 
points. But Washington came up with eight 
quick points and Villanova rallied to cut 
the lead to 36 28 at the intermission. . 

Villanova went to a man-to-man dcfcmJ 
at the start of the second half, and almost 
immediately the Wildcats perked up again 
St. John's shot more sparingly, and Wash-' 
ington began heating weary Dove to the 
boards, but Villanova was never quite able 
to catch up. St. John's concentrated on 
defense, and the busy McIntyre boys popped 
in 15 points to keep the Redmen safeTv 
ahead. Houston's two free throws in the last 
seconds clinched the game and the champi- 
onship for St. John's. Kenny McIntyre, who 
later was voted the Most Valuable Player 
award, had 18 points (101 for the tour- 
nament), Bob 16. 

It was a wonderful finish for old Joe 
Lapchick. His lined face broke into a grin, 
his right fist went up in a victory salute", 
and he embraced every Redman he could 
reach as he shouted happily, "What a way 
to go." end 
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WORLD SWEEPERS 

Sirs: 

My thanks to SI and Barbara LaFontaine 
for taking much of the national mystery 
from our popular sport of curling ( A Stone's 
Thro u to o Playdown . March 15). Now. 
when I tell my seat companion on the plane 
out of Atlanta or Dallas that I am hurrying 
home to Wisconsin to get my broom and 
go out and play with the stones on a sheet 
<j’f ice he may not whisper to the steward- 
ess about moving away from this nut in the 
scat beside him. 

Boh Williams 

Stevens Point. Wis. 

Sirs: 

1 Curling being strictly a fun game (ama- 
teurs only, not a pro or money pri/c any- 
where in the world ). it seems to me that your 
*■ l iter caught only the earnestness of the re- 
cent tournament and none of the gaiety that 
goes with the game. This is reflected in the 
colorful costumes curlers sometimes wear- 
such headgear as Glengarries, berets and 
Balmorals, and the headbands or sleeves of 
veteran players festooned with badges of 
clubs where they have played. SI. usually so 
style-conscious, mentions none of this, and, 
Crum the pictures of the Wisconsin team 
members— dressed with no more distinction 
than a local bowling league- I wonder if 
they left their sense of fun at home .’ 

. Aw i W. Smith 

,Napcrvillc. III. 

• The costumes may not have been dis- 
tinctive, but the Wisconsin earnestness 
was sufficient to win a world champion- 
ship (page 28). — HD. 

DOGGED 

Sirs: 

The downgrading of greyhound racing by 
M- R. Werner ( Racing Beneath the Peak s, 
March 8) is due, no doubt, to his admitted 
inability to handicap greyhounds. Despite 
complaints from disgruntled amateurs thai 
greyhound racing is a "numbers game." 
greyhounds can be handicapped even more 
easily than horses. During a one-week peri- 
od at Hollywood Kennel Club recently, fa- 
vorites paid off at the rate of 50' , ; and the 
current figure for 3 nights is 39.09’ , . On 
the other hand, the percentage for the just- 
closcd Santa Anita Thoroughbred meeting 
was 31',. according to The Morning Tele- 
graph, The racing greyhound has just as fine 
a lineage as the Thoroughbred horse— and 
has the papers to prove it. 

Sian Pi a i kin 


RANGE WAR 

Sirs: 

Kudos to William Leggett for his In Win 
York, Hockey's Haase h Xot a Home 
(March 8). The frustration of a New York 
fan is unique, for nowhere in sport is such 
minute press and radio coverage afforded 
to a hockey team than here in New York. 

True, there are many dedicated hockey 
fans in this area that fill up the old Garden, 
game after game, but they. too. in time shall 
pass unless the sport is given its due publicity. 

Gi rai t> N. Root! u 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Mr. Leggett has summarized the Ranger 
plight accurately. I disagree, however, with 
the criticism of the Bathgate and Henry 
trades. The Rangers weren't winning with 
these two players. While their trade value 
was high their only choice was to get young- 
er players with future potential. 

My only regret is that Mr. Leggett did not 
w rite this well-deserved criticism of the Mad- 
ison Square Garden management years ago. 

Chris Baxter 

Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

You try to make a big joke in your March 
8 issue of the trades we have made the past 
several years. You say it is like the Yankees 
trading Mantle one year and Maris the next. 
Well, if the Yankees had finished in the sec- 
ond division for five straight years with 
Mickey and Roger, I don't think they would 
think twice about trading two aging players 
for six or seven strong young ones. 

I first came to New York as assistant 
general manager in the summer of 1 9f>2. 
Since then we have basically traded three 
players: Dean Prentice. Andy Bathgate, and 
Camille Henry. All three are topflight play- 
ers, but in the five years before the series of 
trades started the Rangers had finished fifth, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and fifth. Further, next 
fall Bathgate and Prentice will be 33 and 
Henry 32. 

For these three men we have received the 
follow ing younger players, all of whom are 
now on the Rangers: Bob Nevin, 27, new 
captain of the Rangers: Bill llickc, 26; Ar- 
nic Brown. 23: Rod Soiling. 20; John Rrcn- 
ncman. 22; Doug Robinson. 24; and Wayne 
Hillman, 26. 

I have just one job as the new general 
manager of the Rangers, That is. to lead the 
Rangers to the top. The results of our trades 
are a good first step on the path up. 

Emile Fr ancis 


Sirs: 

I and many of the Ranger players found 
your criticism of the hockey fans in New 
York to be very unjust, as we feel they 
are as loyal and enthusiastic as Ians any- 
where. As far as we players are concerned, 
the living conditions in New York are quite 
satisfactory. The time spent on traveling 
to games, practices, etc. is not as incon- 
venient as you stated. Since coming here 
13 months ago I could not have been treat- 
ed better, and the other players hold this 
opinion also. 

Boh Nfvin 

Captain 

New York City 

MANILA DODGER 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your piece on Joe Garagiola 
( llie Sweet Sound of Success. March 15) as 
I have enjoyed your previous excellent arti- 
cles on both Vin Scully and Mel Allen. The 
men who broadcast baseball games do an 
excellent job of helping to maintain inter- 
est in the pennant race all through the sum- 
mer. After all. there are a number of clubs 
in both leagues that lose more games than 
they win. Further, not every game is filled 
with exciting or heart-stopping plays. Yet. 
by and large, the broadcasters manage to 
make every ball game an event worth listen- 
ing to. 

Morris Friedman 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

Joe Garagiola's shallow, inane humor 
may be vital to baseball. But when he is the 
"color man" on football telecasts, as he has 
been, it is a downright shame. Believe me, 
football doesn't need such claptrap. 

Lanny R. Middings 

Burbank, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Your article on Joe Garagiola was great- 
ly appreciated, but your terse reference to 
his military police career in Manila during 
World War II failed to mention Joe’s role 
on the Manila Dodgers, managed by Kirby 
Higbc. This was an Army team composed 
primarily of young players who were des- 
tined to make their mark in the majors. 
Sharing the catching chores with Garagiola 
was Joe Ginsberg. The pitching staff fea- 
tured Kent Peterson. Vera Bickford and Jim 
Hearn, each of whom made it to the big 
leagues. But in Manila if one of these young 
pitchers ran Into trouble during a game he 
would just trade places with the shortstop 
who would then take the mound and strike 
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Now— o new woy of life for 
cigar smokers! Here's o com- 
pletely new, modern cigor, a 
long full 6 inch PALMA thot's 
so mild even cigorcoe smokers 
will enjoy il And man, does 
it taste good 1 That s becouse 
it’s o speciol blend with o 
beautiful new kind of mild Con. 
dela wrapper that s completely 
different in eharac'er, light, 
smooth and modern in taste. 

This new Wally Frank CAN- 
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pletely revolutionne the cigar 
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luxury cigars. But before 
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out the required number of batters. That 
done each would resume his normal position 
for the next inning. The shortstop’s name 
was Early Wynn- 

One day against Clark Field, a team com- 
posed mostly of Air Corps officers. Ciaragi- 
ola. who might have made Pl'c. by this time, 
grounded meekly to the second sacker and 
was thrown out by a good 10 feet. As he 
passed the Clark Field dugout on the way 
back to his own. the fly boys let loose at 
the aggressive young catcher. Joe whirled 
at the enemy bench, kicked up a cloud of 
dust, spat and snarled. "I never saw so much 
brass in one junk heap in all my life," Il 
could only happen to Americans! 

W..I. I)i iw 

Beaumont. Texas 

DEAN'S TOWN 

Sirs: 

A newspaperman is usually at the receiv- 
ing end of letters to the editor. However, 
this journalist would feel remiss if he didn't 
do an about-face to custom and answer 
Mark K ram's article about Dean Chance 
i You Coil lake the Bay Out of the Country, 
March 8» 

Mr. Kram. who evidently thinks anyone 
w ho doesn't live in a city of 500.000 or more 
is strictly hick, completely misjudged the 
character of Wooster. Ohio fa city of about 
1 8,000). 

If you judge culture land I really don't 
think you can) by education and worldli- 
ncss. I think you’ll find that Wooster has 
more well-traveled Ph.D.s than almost 
any city in the country. The College of 
Wooster, one of the leading liberal arts col- 
leges in the nation, and the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, one of the lead- 
ing farm-research institutions in the world, 
make this a fact. 

During my many travels, I have found few 
areas that compare with Wayne County's 
friendliness, sincerity, cultural environment, 
knack of business acumen, industrial prog- 
ress and iiist plain livability. Wc do have 
outstanding farms, too. even though lew of 
our farmers use the word "ain’t." 

Victor Dix 

Daily Record 

Wooster. Ohio 

PROGRESS REPORT 

Sirs: 

In view of your somewhat lighthearted 
reference to my latest golfing client. I obic 
LcCirangc (Scokicard, March 1 1. 1 thought 
you might like to know that he recently tied 
for first place in the Manic Lily tournament 
in Bulawayo. Southern Rhodesia. Unfortu- 
nately, he lost the playoff to Cedric Amm. 
Cobio has now arrived in the L .S. and is 
sharpening up for the Masters. 

Mark II. McCormack 

Cleveland 
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YESTERDAY 

Instructions 
for Making 
Indian Baskets 

by BIL GILBERT 

A nywhere else in the world Wilt 
t Chamberlain may be the player 
who comes to mind when American bas- 
ketball is mentioned but not in Yala- 
lag. The name they drop there. I like to 
think, is LI Gringo Grande . They called 
me that after having watched my stuff in 
only one game. 

Yalalag is a Zapolcc Indian village to- 
hcll-and-gone back in the mountains of 
southern Mexico. I had been living in 
Oaxaca City, which lies in a valley some 
230 miles southeast of Mexico Cits. The 
rugged peaks of the Sierra Mad re del 
Sur rise beyond Oaxaca. The valley and 
adjacent highlands have been the home 
of the Zapotecs for some 2.500 years. 

Some people I knew were going to 
Yalalag. and I went along. We traveled 
by train, by truck and finally by donkey- 
back and foot, until we reached the cen- 
tral plaza of Yalalag. 

We had not been there long before I 
realized I was being followed by a squad 
of young men. Every now and then they 
consulted in whispers, poked each other 
in the ribs and giggled. After we had all 
had more mescal and beer than will set 
easily on an empty stomach one of these 
boys stepped or was partially pushed 
— up to me. His name was Fermin. and 
he had picked up half a dozen words of 
English in the Oaxaca market. 

■'Hallo, gringo, goodby." he shouted, 
and the whole crowd turned to watch 
and listen. 

* ’Hello, honibre, adios." 

“You like? Good?" he asked, making 
a strange gesture, holding his hand hor- 
izontal to the ground, patting the air 
rapidly. 

“Good, very good." I said politely 
and patted the air as Fermin had done. 

As if they had been waiting for this 
cue, the other boys began shouting "Bas- 


ketball. basketball!" and leaped forward 
like a ballet corps, each wildly panto- 
miming the game, dribbling in the air, 
simulating center jumps and shooting. 

"Hallo, gringo, basketball is agreeable 
w ith you, yes?” 

"Yes. man. basketball is very agree- 
able to me." I thought we were merely 
making conversation. 

"Good. good. good, you play with 
us. now, now. now, goodby.” 

Fermin and the other boys, followed 
by the whole crowd in the plaza, hustled 
us to the rear of the palacio, where there 
was. in a manner of speaking, a basket- 
ball court. 

After having walked 30 miles on 
sneakers, four oranges and three candy 
bars, and after three mescal boilermak- 
ers. I was not in razor-sharp condition. 

I had not been on a basketball court 
since being cut from a junior varsity 
high school squad 15 years before. 

The basketball court sloped notice- 
ably down the mountainside to the west. 
There being plenty of vacant land, the 
court was about twice regulation size, 
the out-of-bounds lines marked with 
stones. The surface was hard-packed dirt 
from which some of the rocks had been 
removed and the larger furrows tilled. 
Wooden hoops for the baskets were 
mounted on small backboards, which 
stood a foot or so lower than standard. 
After a time the crowd lined up on the 
downhill side of the court so as to keep 
bad passes from literally missing by a 
mile and rolling down to the Rio Yala- 
lag. The opposition (which I shall cull 
the Jaguar AC, having never caught the 
name of the village they represented) 
showed up. The village presidente. a dig- 
nified man who was to referee, tossed up 
a soft soccer ball and the game was on. 

The Zapotecs arc strong, big-chested 
mountaineers who can carry packs that 
would stagger a mule. However, they run 
to breadth, not height. At 5 feet 1 1 (at 
home a midget for basketball purposes) 
1 towered over the tallest of the other 
players by four or live inches. Also, both 
Yalalag and the Jaguar AC used an ob- 
solete style of play. They brought the 
ball downcourt at a slow dribble, the 
dribbler screened by his teammates 
drawn up in a phalanx. They never drove 
in to the basket for a layup but shot 
from outside, using both hands, throw- 
ing the ball up from between their knees, 
like foul shooters 30 years ago. 

Reaching easily over the heads of the 
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FREE!! 

VACATION KIT 


Let the colorful booklets in this Vaca- 
tion Planning Kit be your guide to a 
fun-filled family vacation in Minnesota 
this year. Write for yours today! 

■ For Free Minnesota Vacation Planning I 

* Kit send coupon to: 

* VACATION INFORMATION CENTER 

I STATE CAPITOL. DEPT. FF-66 I 

| SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 55101 | 

I Name 1 I 


Address. 
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BOURBON 

America’s Largest Selling 6 Year Old Kentucky Bourbon 


Zapotecs, I took the ball, jumped a few 
inches off the ground and stuffed it 
through the sawed-off basket as effec- 
tively if not as gracefully as the Big Dip- 
per himself. At a lumbering trot I raced 
(comparatively speaking) to the other 
end of the court, arriving in time to 
block, like Bill Russell, the first between- 
the-knees shot of the Jaguar AC. These 
revolutionary tactics killed the home- 
town crowd. They whistled and shouted. 
Some diplomat yelled in Spanish, for 
my sake, "El Gringo Grande." 

The Jaguar AC. however, was not 
amused. After we Yaialtecas scored a 
quick six points, the Jaguars took time 
and commenced a ferocious argument. 
It was not necessary to understand Za- 
potec to catch the drift of the debate. 
■'Where the hell did you get this ringer? 
If he's from Yalalag, I’m Goose Tatum. 
The commissioner is going to hear about 
this." 

When the game resumed, the crisis set- 
tled itself, as my effectiveness proved to 
be limited. My problem was that, after 
coming up with a rebound or blocked 
shot, I had great difficulty deciding 
which of the 15 or so players (the teams 
fluctuated between five and nine men 
to a side) were Yaialtecas. Everyone 
seemed to be 5 feet 5, broad, brown and 
screaming for the ball. When I passed 
off. the chances were 50-50 that I would 
give the ball to the Jaguar AC. 

Attempting to counteract this difficul- 
ty, Fermin had the Yalalag boys identify 
themselves by yelling, “Hallo, gringo, 
goodby," but after a basket or so the 
Jaguar captain shrewdly stole our sig- 
nals. The confusion was tremendous. 

"El Gringo Grande" yelled the crowd. 

“Hallo, gringo, goodby," yelled all 
the players. 

After several hours the game ended, 
with everyone exhausted, the crowd 
from hysterics, the other players from 
chasing my wild throws and 1 from be- 
ing a superstar. The early Yalalag lead 
held up, but even the Jaguar AC took 
things with good humor, feeling perhaps 
that they had gained considerable fame, 
even in losing, by playing the weirdest 
game the mountains had ever seen. 

My last memory of being a sports 
hero for the day in Yalalag was Fermin 
standing in the brush, yelling after us as 
we started down the mountain. 

"Hallo, gringo, goodby," he shouted, 
making a dribbling motion in the air 
with his hand. end 
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How a 10-second 
call early can 
save an hour’s 
drive later! 



Having to drive an hour beyond your 
planned day's drive because of "No 
vacancy" signs, ruins any trip. How to 
avoid it? Use Howard Johnson's free 
phone-ahead Rapid Reservation Service. 
You'll find these RRS phones in all 
Howard Johnson's Motor Lodges and 


many of our Restaurants. Just turn the 
selector knob. Pick up the receiver. In 
10 seconds you're talking direct to the 
desk at the Motor Lodge where you 
want to stop that night. With con- 
firmed accommodations you drive on 
worry-free. Good idea? It sure is! 



FREE RRS 

Free Rapid 
Reservation 
Service phone 
at every 
Motor Lodge 

of our 

Restaurants 





Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 


If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through .longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great. ..tastes mild! 


Larry Craig Dean, architect, Georgia 


William J. Bourke, Jr., trucking executive, Colorado 



